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THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 


Chis notable series has been planned to embrace 








literature ; to gather into superbly made volumes of uniform size and binding 1 
best cotnposers, edited by mer of authority. Each volume is inde; 
by itself. 


THE EDITORS 


‘The vital importance was recognized of securing, for the editoria 


men whose ability, and whose mastery of the subjects assigned them, wer 
and achievement. From the ranks of eminent critics, composers and executant 
whose enthusiasm for certain composers gave pledge that they would do their 
an uncommon degree, therefore, the resulting collections are at once catholic and d 
the prefatory essays present a fresh and stimulating appreciation of the subject treat 
~ a a) 
SPECIAL FEATURES 

Each volume contains the best obtainable authentic portrait of the composer or comy» 
resented 

With the music is given, as far as known, the date of composition, a1 
ble, are arranged chronologically 

The various song volumes are issued in two editions—one for high id 

In the songs by foreign composers the original texts are in all cases given lt 
matter of adequate translations THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY excels all other 

The music pages, printed on a specially made paper, are uniformly of full fo! 

The volumes are artistically bound in paper with cloth back, and also in full clot! 

, ~ 
VOLUMES ISSUED 

Up to date, there have been issued in THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY twenty-six volumes, of 
which fourteen are devoted to song and twelve to piano compositions The great classical writer 
such as Handel and Mozart, the great moderns such as Schumann and Wagner are adequately rep 
resented ; the field of recent song composition in France and America is admirably indicated; an 
thologies of early Italian and French piano music show successful research; and the rich treasure 


house of folksong has not been neglected. The foregoing makes apparent the scope of the series as 
well as the progress already made along the lines projected. 


Send for Special Terms to Libraries and Descriptive Booklet, with Portraits 
of the Editors, and for Contents of Volumes Issued. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 150 Tremont St., Boston 


DEPT. A. 
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Educational. 


Educational. 





ATHENE ZUG (Switzerland) 


High-class School for Young Ladies. 


Modern Languages, Sciences, Music, 


Arts, Swedish Gymnastics, Sports. Large grounds by the Lake. Charming 


country. First-class establishment. 
|p ‘ 
Principal at the above address. 


Apply for detailed prospectus to the 





MaSsaCuUserts, Boston. 
| yp dipard UNIVERSITY Law Sch 
Nn w features, Address the Dean 
M. M. BierLtow 





ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys, Location high and dry Laboratories 
ss? fo ‘ 


r Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Karnest boys 

Gymnasium with pew swimming poo Fits for college, 
lentifie school and business houng boys in separate | 
ling Address ' 


| Dr. B. C. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





THE MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Orchard Lake, Mich. 
Ideal site. Fine equipment. Prepares for all 


colleges. Strong teaching. Genuine military train- | 
ing. Symmetrical culture. Clean atmosphere. Not | 


a reform echool LAWRENCE CAMERON HULL, 
President and Superintendent. 





Travel. 





A TRAMP AMONG THE ALPS 
\ Swiss, a professor in Oberlin College, familiar 
Switzerland, will take a party of boys and 
en for a tramp among the Alps next 6um- 
or particulars write to Professor F. AN 
Gi, Oberlin, Ohio 


n I 
DERG 





YOUNG GENTLEMAN, EXPE- 

Lo perlenced traveller, would like a position as trav 

ling companion to make extensive tour—the world, if 
ait Can furnish best references and would we 


personal interview Speaks several languages + 


ent Address B. G. L.. Nation 


The Settlement of 
Jamestown 


by CAPT. JOHN SMITH, and LORD 
BALTIMORE’S PLANTATION IN MA- 








RYLAND, from Father White’s Narrative, | 


are just added tothe OLD SOUTH LEAF. 
LETS. Send for complete lists of Leaflets 
| on the Colonial Period. 


Price § cents cach. $4 per hundred. 
= . 
DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 


Old South Meeting House 
BOSTON 





WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS. 


We now have the most efficient depart- 
ment for the handling of Library 
orders. 


1 \ tremendous miscellaneous stock 
2. Greatly increased facilities for the im 
portation of English publications 
Competent bookmen to price lists and 
collect books 
All of this means prompt and complete 
shipments and right prices 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York. 


STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 


Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, Dick- 
ens, Dumas, De Foe, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, 
Gulzot, Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving, Macaulay, Poe, 
Prescott. Reade, Ruskin, Scott, Smollett, Shake- 
| speare, Thackeray, Tolstoi 


Send for Descriptive Booklet. 








F,Suaean Brows, Trai | THOMAS Y, CROWELL & CO.. New York | 


Teachers’ Agencies. 





I ike FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietora. 

4 Ashburton Pl, Boston 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington 

156 Fifth Ave., New York 414 Cen. Bid., Minneapolis 

203 Mich, Ave., Chicago 1200 Williams Av., Portland 

405 soe r Bid., Denver 238 Dougl’s Bid.,LosAngeles 

313 Rook’ry BIk.. Spokane 415 Studio Bid., Berkeley 

Send to any address above for Agency Manual. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Has Good Positions for Good Teachers with Good 
| Records. 

Send for Circular on Free Registration. 
| HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








Books, Etc., at ‘Auction. 





THE 


Anderson Auction Co., 


SUCCESSOR TO BANGS & CO., 
(ESTABLISHED 1833) 


5 West 29th Street, New York. 


ANNOUNCE SALES AS 
FOLLOWS: 
MARCH 7 AND 8, 

The Private Library of 
ROBERT FREEMAN PICK 
Extra-illustrated Books, American Medals, and 

Books with colored plates. 
MARCH 11 AND 12, 
Prints from the Collection of 
EDWARD R. WARREN 
of Boston. 
An original Pastel by Whistler, Oil Paintings 
| by Tissot, Rare American Portraits, Engrav- 
ings and Etchings. 
Catalogues on Application. 


BEST 


facilities for supplying 























‘thats BOOKS  ‘stss 


| French Spanish 





Catalogues free. Correspondence solicited. 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


Established over 60 years. 


11 East 17th St., New York 
























LITERATURE AND ART 


Van Dyke's Poems of Tennyson 

Bellamy’s Twelve Eoglish Poets 

Heller’s Studies in Modern German Lite- 
raiure : 

Davidson's Philosophy of Goethe's Faust 

Von Mach's Greek Sculpture 

Von Mach's Outlines of the History of 
Paiating 

Weir’s Greek Painters’ Art 

Hoyt's World's Painters and Their Pictures 


CINN & COMPAN’ - BOSTON 








BOOKS—All out of print books supplied, no 
matter on what subject; write me stating books 
wanted: I ean get you any book ever published; 
when in England call and inspect my stock of 
50.000 rare books. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright St Birmingham, England. 





Thelast work of the late FERDINAND BRUNETIERE 
Honoré de Balzac 
Atall bookstores. Cloth, 81.50 net. Post paid $1.60. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY F 
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Art. 


“Old ABbasters 


are ee ut the 
I = vols « f Art will always fin 
ing examples at th 


FHRICH GALLERIES 


463 and 465 5th Ave., one door above 40th St. 





NEW YORK 
t et ce ” onounced as to the genuin 
SS and at nticity of Antique Paintings. 





ETCHED PORTRAITS 


Of Famous Americans 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, ALEXANDER HAM 
ILTON rHOMAS JEFFERSON BENJAMIN 
AL ANK IN DANIEL WEBSTER PTHEODORI 
OSI Vi I ABRAHAM LINCOLN, WILTLIAM 
+ Ix INLEY PAUI TONES GROVER CLEVE 


LAND, ANDREW CARNEGIE 
I f znd most artistie collection of Historte 
t t t iblishe nthe U. S 
s f Plates: 14x18 Sultable for fram 
Etel ‘d " i “pu list y the arti himself, 
JACQUES REICH 


Studio 2 W. 14th St.. New York. 








PRISONERS 
OF FORTUNE 


v Book of Absorbing Interest 





The Nation. 





A new and authentic biography 


WALTER PATER 


By THOMAS WRIGHT 
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6. .Pateam’s Sons. Barn 











The Evolution of Immortality 


~ 


eading Atlant Ml 
JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, BOSTON 








o- MORAL EDUCATION 
Iwo By EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 
$1.60 net 


CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 


Books | By OTTO PFLEIDERER. $1.50 net 
B.W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, N.Y. 


Great 





READ 


SHORTY McCABE 


By SEWELL F FORD 


Financial. 











The * Dial, Chi 


LINCOLN: Seaton of Men 


= ALONZO einen eppang 


trated. $3.00 net; po ald $3.17 











| LETTERS » “! 
OF n pe ee, a , 
nee and Trave : 
"BROWN BROTHERS « co. 
NO ¥YWALI TRE} NEW ¥ 


oe 


The Journal 
Political Econo: 


FEBRUARY, 1907 
1 Secretary Shaw and Precedents as to Irea 
sury Cootro!l Over the Money Market 


Il Labor in the Packing Industry 
( \ 
lll Notes 
I Se 
I i in Via 
IV Book Reviews 


V New Publications 


ADVISORY EDITORS 


Published monthly, except August and 


September 


$3 a year in advance, 35 cents a copy 
Addr Der 
The HAniversiy { €1 wre 











O7e Vear 





SIX MONTHS 


Any present subscriher sending A Hew 
THE NATION «w:// 


extended for stx months. 


Subscription, 


NAV« 


$3.00 a year, 





NEW YORK 


4oe 
Shi 


SUBSCRIPTION 


SMD SCK 


post paid 


PUBLICATION OFFICE, 206 Broadway, 


KREE 


LPliosl fo? 


SUPSCIIplion 
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IMPORTANT NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


BOOK OF PSALMS. Volume II. 


By CHARLES AUGUSTUS BRIGGS, D.D. 


$3.00 net. Postage 24 cents 





t this great work, whichis part of the series of the International Critical Commentary, was published 
| the introduction to the whole work and the commentary on fifty psalms. This second volume con 
n tl maining hundred psalms 

| lof the first vo é ‘* Christian scholarship seems here to have reached the highest level yet attained in 
wok which stands next in importance to the re ’ And the Congregationalist said ‘*In matters of textual 

interpt tation this work has no super 
ABEL, ARD AND HELOISE By RIDGELY TORRENCE 
r acts founded on one of the greatest stories in history Remarkable for its dramatic power and 
for tl race aNd beauty of the verse The latest and best work of one of the must distinguished 
$1.25 net. Postage 10 cents 
‘ ’ e Atlantic Month) ‘There is no doubt that Mr, Torrerce has before him a brilliant future, He works 

eat art invariably demands—the spirit of reverence and sacrificial patience.” 


SHORT PAPERS ON AMERICAN LIBERAL EDUCATION 
By er FLEMING WEST Dean of the Graduate School, Princeton University 


ti liscussion by this distinguished authority of the most important problems connected with the 
75 cents net. Postage 6 cents 


rHE CONTENTS 


The Tutorial System in College The Changing Conceptions of **The Faculty "’ in American Universities. 
The Present Peril to Liberal Education The Length of the College Course. 
The American Colleges True and False Standards of Graduate Work. 
STUDIES IN PICTURES ‘\ !NfRObUCTION TO THE By JOHN C. VAN DYKE 
FAMOUS GALLERIES Author of “Art for Art's Sake,” “ The Meaning of Pictures,”’ 
wccount of the conditions under which the works of the great masters are seen to-day, with critical and illuminat 


re ito the different varieties of paintings 


THE CHAPTERS 


Old Masters Out of Place. Figure Pictures. INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


Pictures Ruined, Restored, and Repainted. Portraiture. B 
False Attributions, Copies, Forgeries. Genre Painting and Still Life. ‘H wea ag enema serena 
rhemes of the Masters Animal Painting. © Is to be heartily thanked for the pub 
Workmanship of the Masters Landscape and Marines. lication of these admirable, enlighteuing 
and informing articles 
$1.25 net. Postage 10 cents —CHicaGo EVENING Post, 


$1.25 net. Postpaid $1.55 


Ghe TEXT of SKAKESPEARE 
NEW FICTION By T.R. LOUNSBURY 


MADAME DE TREYMES By EDITH WHARTON ‘Written ina very readable style. It is 


commended to all students of English litera 
»."’--San FRANCISCO CHRONICLE. 
In thi unt story Mrs. Wharton gives a new and profo undly illumin: ating ture, oan 
international marriage and a striking picture of the French $2.00 net. Postage 15 cents 
! \ telling, subtle and powerful tale SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
IMustrated in color, $1.00 MODERN STAGE 


By SIDNEY LEE 


POISON ISLAND By QUILLER-COUCH ‘A fresh contribution to Shakespearian 


discussion. They bear evidence on every 
page of scholarship and sanity.” 





\ ling tale of treasure-hunting by an extraordinary band. ‘The clues, the Tee NaTion 
t riy inal and unusual characters, the treasure and the outcome make a $2.00 net. Postage 15 cents 
I story $1.50 





IMPORTED BOOKS 
POLLAIUOLO | AUGUSTE RODIN 


By MAUD CRUTTWELL By FREDERICK LAWTON 
tof M Cruttwell’s researches is a work of permanent A brilliantand striking life of the greatest of living sculptors pro 
Leoncton Times fusely illustrated and delightfully written. 
Illustrated, $2.00 net Illustrated, $3.75 net > 
wr 
ArCaANS rAN By ANGUS HAMILTON Illustrated, $5.00 net 
He packed his volume so fullof facts that ought to be in the possession of every stadent of world politics that it should take a high 
as a book of reference it should be prized not only for that, but for its clear presentation of an inadequately understood subject. The 
rati sterially add to the interest and value f the work.’ VY. Times Review, 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - New York 
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The Week. 


Into his formal speech presenting his 


letter of credence as British 
dor, Mr. 
tion of the American people. 
that 


Ambassador to them as to our Govern 


Bryce injected a characteriza- 
He is, of 
course, aware he is as truly an 
ment. Speaking as if directly to them, 
he said that had learned to 
ciate their “devotion to 
moral and and 
“passionate desire to make the lives of 
the people worthy of the material bless- 
ings which Providence has bestowed 
upon them with so bountiful a hand.” 
This was not intended as empty 
pliment. Mr. Bryce would not stoop to 
that. It is to be taken, rather, as the 
deliberate estimate of a calm observer 
who has had the advantage, in studying 
America, of both intimate acquaintance 
and a distant perspective. He had sat- 
isfied himself as to the evidence upon 
which his judgment was based. 
our part, we believe that Mr. Bryce has 
accurately hit off the motive and aim, as 
distinguished from actual achievement, 
of the political and social agitation of 


he appre 
the 
their 


social progress,” 


com- 


the day in this country. They sweep 
up into themselves much that is un- 
worthy, much that is blind and false 


and selfish; but on the whole, they do 
witness to a dominant desire for bet- 
terment in all humane ways. Whatever 
of compliment there may be in Mr. 
Bryce’s remarks, it is directed to our 
purpose and the goal of our striving 
and so should fill us, not so much with 
complacency, as with fresh resolve. 


Ambassa- 


cause of | 


For | 


er assistance as the former [t. e., the 
Government of the United States] may 
deem proper to restore the credit, pre 
serve the order, increase the efficiency 


of the civil administration, and advance 


the material progress and welfare of the 
All 


Dominican Republic.’ that perilous 


stuff has now been stricken out So 
much for intelligent discussion 


If anything needed 


the 


were further to 


liscredit Ship-subsidy bill in Con 


gress, it would be this trick of holding 
it back until the very last days of the 
session. Evidently, there is to be an ef 
fort to whip it through at the final mo 
ment, with all sorts of dubious agree 
ments and hidden jobs coming out of 
the conference between the two houses 


for 


clamor and confusion of the dying hours 


and struggling acceptance in the 


of Congress. There is large and weighty 
Kepublican opposition to the bill, which 
bids fair to be able to strike out 
of its inexcusable features, if not to de- 
feat it entirely, when the vote comes on 


Friday. We hope the stoutest kind of 


fight will be made, in both House and 
Senate. The bill is pushed under the 
| most suspicious patronage—may be de 


| of official life before him 


|and E. H 


Comparison of the Dominican treaty, | 


ratified by the Senate on Monday, with 
corresponding treaty upon which 
Roosevelt told the Senate, on 
15, 1905, that there was “ur 
gent need of prompt action,” 
that the two documents are radically 
different. What Mr. Roosevelt proposed 


the 
President 
February 


two years ago was, practically, a protec. | 


torate Santo Domingo; now the 
United States is simply to name a “Gen 
eral Receiver of Dominican Customs.” 
In the treaty of 1905, it was set forth 
“The United States Government 
to attempt the adjustment of 
obligations of the Dominican 


over 


all the 
yovern 


ment, foreign as well as domestic.” The 


treaty of to-day starts out by reciting 
that “the Dominican Government 
now effected a conditional adjustment 
and settlement of said debts and 
claims.” The ambitious plan of Mr 
Roosevelt two years ago was to “grant” 
tc the Dominican Government “such oth 


shows 


agrees | 


has | 


| Committee 


| 


ecribed, in a word, as the last despairing 
effort headed by 
yen. week 


of the subsidv-jobbers 


Grosvenor, with less than a 
If ever there 
sober and honest 
the future 


oppose 


was a measure which 


Republicans, with an eve to 
of their party, 
promisingly, it is this proposal to pay a 
subsidy of $700,000 a vear to J. J. Hill 


should uncom 


Harriman 


of making up 
last 


im- 


Our happy-go-lucky way 
the 
Thursday, 
the 
swell 


national budget was illustrated 


when Chairman Tawney 


House to be and 

the 
He forgot that the real patriot 
for the old flag 
He is, 


plored ‘patriotic’ 


not appropriations so enor 


mously. 


ism is to go in and an 


appropriation however, justi 


fiably alarmed by the totals already in 
sight. On his own showing, Congress 
will have appropriated upwards of $1 
000,000,000 for the fiscal vear 1907-08 
And Mr. Tawney warned the House that 
the revenues must not only remain at 
their present abnormally high level, but 
must actually rise higher, if there 

not to be a deficit He ald that the 
chances were in favor of deficit of 
$100,000.000 by the close of the fiseal 
year 1908 That would fall just after 
the Presidential nominations had been 


made, and could scarcely be thought a 


argument 
of the 


upon 


g00d Republican campaign 
chairman 
fall 


so long as he has no real pow 


But the appeals of the 
on Appropriations 
deaf ears 
With one set of men 


er to enforce them 


some | 


tO raise the revenue ind quite anothe 
to spend it, codrdination between our 
national income and outgo is not to | 
expected. We have floundered along ft 
vears with this Micawber system, whic! 
has not vet brought us to bankruptcy 
but some day we shall have to follow 
the practice of other nations and have 
an actual budget—revenue careful 
vided and expense regulated to fit it by 
a single authority 

Phere were twen eight Senators wh 
voted to unseat Senator Smoot in spit 


of the fact that he was not a polygamis 
or an apologi for polygamy, and ter 
of them belonged to his own party. That 
was really more than the proponents of 


so weal a case right to expect 


The simple fact was that an application 
of the reasoning on which the ant 

Smoot agitation was based, to matters 
other than religious, would have created 
havoc in the Senate membership If a 
man is disqualified for Senatorial hon 
ors by serving on a church governing 
board with polygamists, what was to be 
said of Senators who sit on boards of 


directors along with reputed corruptior 
others whe 


sible 


ists and financial pirates, o1 


have taken orders from irrespon 
bosses? The Mormon Senator has near 
ly completed the fourth vear of his 
but the decision of la 


anxiety as to the 


term week 


quiets any remaining 


iwo 
Prof. Hannis Taylor, in an addres 

“The Relation of the South to Pending 
Problems,” delivered at Johns Hopkins 
on Washington's Birthday, made a nota 
ble plea for the bestowal of suffrage 
upon colored men as they become qual 
fied by education or property, or both 
Many other well-wishers of the negro ir 
the Southern States advocate this plan 
Only in a very few communities, how 
ever, is the educated and property-own 
ing negro welcomed at the poll Many 
of the leaders of the race do not dare to 


ro to the booths for fear lest something 
thelr Yet, 


Taylor says i 


happen to them or property 


is Professor intelligent an: 


esponsible minorities could never men 
ice the political superiority of the white 
ace. He 


‘endowed 


speaks of the whites as betng 
for domina 


like Hoke 


necessity of total 


with a genius 
When 


insist 


demagogues 
the 

many 

the 


tion.” 
Smith 
disfranchisement 
the 
fidence in 


upon 
people feel that 
South has no con 


for 


whites 


white race in 
geniu domination 
the fear the 


possibilities of the negro or not 


its 
tut whether 
latent 
intellectual 
for 
urges 
through 


when an 
like Hannis Tas 
suffrage for the qualified 
effort to adv 


it is refreshing 


Southerner lor calls 
the 


an ¢Aa 


and 


rnest ince 





| ers 


Nation. 


The 
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In a speech at the Harvard Union last mense service he rendered when he 


Saturday President Roosevelt heartily 


cefended rough sports in general and 
football in particular The topic was 
« delicate one to handle because the 


Harvard Overseers now have under con- 
the of inter- 
President 
to oth- 
strong 
is well 


sideration whole question 


collegiate contests Moreover, 


Eliot's objection to football and 


el in which there is a 


Lames 
temptation to be brutal or tricky 
declares 
Harvard 


proposal 


known President Roosevelt 


to see 
The 
character- 


that he does not want 
mollycoddles 
football 
“simple nonsense, a mere confes- 


He adds 


turn out 


to abolish he curtly 


IZes as 


sion of weakness.” 


of ‘ ollege 
effort 


W innot afford to turn out 


who shrink from physical or 


lit re pub 
for the 


good citi- 


om a tle physical pain In any 


necessity 


courage Ss a prime 


is to be a 


tizen if he 
he 
al 


verage 
needs physical courage no less 
the 
courage 
fight 
the 


n ind 
than 


iu well as 


courage that dares 
that the 
valiantly alike 
and the foes 


especially 


mo eourage 


the endures, 
will 
of 


Athletics 


ourage that 
the 


body 


igainst foes soul 


of the are good 


their rougher forms. because they tend 


levelop such courage 


remind President Roosevelt, 
that 


It is 


Wi 


howevel 


mas 


physical valor antedates 


football easier to face an enemy 


in the heat and exaltation of battle than 
Yet 
who 


knife of the surgeon. 


thousands 


to face the 
women 
brutality or 
unflinchingly 

It 
kicking 
the 


Roosevelt 


ot 
of 


yvear 
had 

roughness 
Valley 
in 


very 


have no experience 


even walk 


into the of the Shadow is 


not practice throttling and 


that nerves their tender souls for 


And 
the 


ordeal does President 


inscriptions on 
Memorial Hall? There Is 


hundreds of Harvard 


remember solemn 


the walls of 
the 
vouth, 
wladly 
hattlefield, in hospital, and in prison. It 
of men of 
first home to 
which the North 
And does any one 
a crisis men’s 
pitiful stuff that 
the roughness of 


muster-roll of 


who, when their country called, 


laid down their lives on Southern 


was the heroism these very 


which brought 


the 


Harvard 


Carlyle ideals for 


poured out its blood 


that in such 
of 


steeled 


suppose 
he 


needs 


irts were the 


to be by 


those 
that 


a boy's game”? Every name on 


marble tablets is a protest against 


uperficial view 


‘dent Roosevelt's recommendation 
the Centennial should be mark 
the of memorial 
at some representative Southern 
institution of of 
been received with enthusiasm through- 
The spectacle of a North- 


Pres 
that Lee 


ed by establishment a 


to Lee 


learning, has, course, 


out the South 
memorial to the 
is by ttself suffi- 
Southern writ- 
that Lee was 


urging a 
of 1861 
remarkable. But 
realizing 


ern President 


“Traitor Lee” 
cently 


are to-day 


|} even greater after the war than during 


lucation Ju now in the fat 
‘ } here t fixed determination on 
he ot he States to do nothing 
( fo he schools of the colored 
ven if is iy Atlanta today, one in 
‘ three colored children must roam 
he ets fe lack of school ttings 
Our announced = poli of excluding 
he Japanese eem based on the 
umption that the American intel 
ect ha become Dinglevized What 
ve mean ma iM een bY comparing 
japan wil ot fronting the mod 
ern world, and our own The marvel 
lor tol of Japanese progress during 
he pa fif' ears essentially that of 
nation stripping to meet the competi 
on of all comet japan sent her sons 
broad to suck the learning and the 
cience of foreign nations. FromGermany 
ind France and England and the United 
sSinte the brought back the best they 
could anywhere find. And at home they 
hrew heir doors wide to foreigners 
\n ingzer who could show them an) 
new thin or do for them any useful 
worl wil welcome were t building 
iilroad ol etting up a postal svstem 
ol niroducing modern methods into 
heir universitic Her old theory of a 
hut-in and jealou suarded national 
existence once abandoned, Japan turned 
vith amazing energy and success to the 
ask of be ine “civilized” nations with 
their own weapon To the Japanese 
mind. the way to win is to be more ef 
ficient more ypuinstaking more re 
ourcel more enduring than yout 
iva The idea of asking odds, or de 
naling it handicap n the shape of 
legislation discriminating against for 
elener is to the Intellect of a modern 
lapanese equivalent to giving up the | 
onte in advance vimitting that the 
wele | too hard for vour feeble 
thew Contrast with this the strength 
enin tendency of our politicians and 
le lators to ery out at everything for 
ele to feel or feign alarm at the 
hought of Americans having to stand up 
nd mateh their brains with the best that 
he world in show. For that Is what all 
theme chem of protection” amount 
‘ i slid on that we cannot hold 
0 own, that we are too dull or lazy or 
elfisl bv ourselves and make our 
nroduet ’ ood and cheap as any that 
can be risacle invwhere The labor 
unions would tuild a wall of exclusion 
‘bout themselves, to prevent their ef 
ficlency from being tested bv that of 
free labor ind would club or kill any 
workingman who tries to climb over It 
This is the unworthy ind = shrinking 
pirit which comes to the front In all 
this outery, artificially worked up, for 
lapanese exclusion We crave an un 
fair advantage in the struggle If any 
miv is too “efficient’ for us. we pro 
pose to shut him out 


it. and have come to recognize the Im 


mounted Traveller, his old war-horse, 


|} and rode over the hillsto the struggling 


| 


little Washington College. That growing 


and vigorous institution, distinguished 
for freedom of thought and speech, is 
| 

|} now Washington and Lee University 


| Naturally, this place—the scene of Lee's 

















labors and his death—is specially ap- 


propriate for the proposed memorial. 


of country’s ma- 


are the commonplaces of 


The statistics this 


terial output 
our patriotism. We are expected to know 
of trade at any given mo- 
know the readings of our 

But we are so well 
as America’s 
There exists only a general im- 


our balance 


ment, as we 
not 


intellectual 


thermometers 
informed to 
product. 
pression that each person who is not il- 
literate produces something like a book 
annually. As a matter of fact the last re- 
port of the Librarian of Congress in con. 
the Statistical Abstract, 
crude 
that 
and 


junction with 
shows that 
steel has not increased faster than 
of copyrighted works of literature 
art. The report of the register of copy- 
tights reveals a steady increase in the 
number of entries of title from 92,978 
in 1901-2 to 117,704 in 1905-6, 
growth in five years of 26 per cent. We 
regret that a short-sighted Government 
has failed to provide for the proper sub- 
division of these totals. It ought to be 
made possible to plot the curve of the 
historical romance, watch the rise and 
fall of the nature book, and record the 
almost volcanic, eruption and 
subsidence of the books called “The 
Something of Somebody,” which threat- 
ened a few years ago to drive all other 
titles out of the market. In the year after 
the last census was taken, one out of 
every 6,000 persons who could read and 
write copyrighted a book or pamphlet. 
Since that time the population may 
have increased 15 per cent.; the number 
of books copyrighted has increased 90 per 
The old reproach that this is not a 
artistic nation must have 
been upon some _ theorist’s no- 
tions about quality. We hold up in the 
face of Paris and Barbizon and Vienna 
and Bayreuth and all the rest these two 
triumphant facts: There were more 
musical compositions copyrighted by 
Americans last vear than works of any 
other class whatever, while the largest 
increases in five years—excepting only 
books—were in the classes of “engrav- 
ings, cuts, and prints” and “chromos 
and lithographs” respectively. Many of 
these increases, of course, merely indi- 
cate that new classes of producers, who 
have been at work without interruption, 
have found protection in the copyright 
In other cases—books, for in- 
the figures on their face ought 
Their real signifi- 
that so 


even our output of 


or a 


sudden, 


cent 
musical and 


based 


laws. 
stance 
to be trustworthy 
in the demonstration 


cance is 
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much miscellaneous work has _ been 


round worth protecting 


In one of his whimsical stories 
Stockton described the sensations of the 
members of a fashionable archery club, 
trained in all the conventions of their 
elegant sport, when their annual tour 
nament was won by a competitor who 
shot with his bow held horizontally op- 


That sort of thing 
frequently 


Writers who 


posite his waist-line 
literature 
at 


happens more in 
than in sport 


tention to the rules of the game persist 


pay no 


in hitting the bull’s eye of popularity 


Just twenty years ago appeared “M1 
Barnes of New York,” the first of the 
“Gunter books.” It violated more than 
literary canons. It did not really have 


even a publisher, but was printed at the 
author’s expense and circulated through 


“a news company The meanest critic 
might riddle every page of it. Yet the 
book and the play made from it have 
lived. A million copies have been sold; 
and it is safe to say that no other 
American book two decades old can to- 
day be bought at any well-regulated 
railway news-stand The reasons are 


not far to seek. Archibald 
Gunter, who died last Saturday, gave to 


the world thirty-nine novels and a half 


dozen plays No man who. wrote 
for a public above that of the dime 
novel ever.insisted more strongly than 
Mr. Gunter on movement and incident 
at any cost. Except on the lips of his 


characters, there is not a past tense be 
the of “Mr 


Everything is happening, and it was the 


tween covers Barnes 


novelist’s avowed rule to make some 


thing new happen in every five hundred 


“words. Conforming to these principles, 
a tale might be faulty in a hundred 
Ways, but it could never drag. Of 
course, it took a man of exceptional gifts 
to live up to these ideals. Mr. Gunter’s 
ingenuity was astonishing, but it was 
spent chiefly on plot and incident. Every 


emotion, passion, and motive jis plain as 
pikestaff. The heroines are without 
ineffably lovely, the 
brave and masterful: the comic charac- 
£0 to fun-making. The 
whole of which the uninter 
rupted present tense is the symbol, con 
the conviction fhat the author 
know what is coming 
His report seems to be written “page by 
page,’ the themselves are 
happening, and hefore the final outcome 
It that the 
best description of the bombardment of 
Alexandria is contained in the opening 
chapters of “Mr. Potter of Texas.” If 
that be true, it is because the pages read, 
for all their crudeness, as if the author 
felt that a stray bombshell might 
every sentence his last 


a 
exception heroes 
ters straight 
illusion, 

sists in 
himself does not 


as events 


is guessed has been said 


make 


The recent report of the British Royal 


Clavering 


The Nation. 


| the 
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relations 
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show 


at eariler i¢ 11 


ment of 


ments that tul 


human beings may g:v 


ed catt to a condit which 


ii h 
Furthe 


ton 


identic wit common bovine il 


losis the 


Thilik 


ows causes tuberculosi 


Commission nfers 
do 


vestigators 


the 
children r} 
| 


the 


easily sO 


in 


both in the nit 


t 


at Britain, reject theor 


Gre 
> 
} and 


by Koch a few vears ago 


tuberculosis 


that 


bovine 


‘ 


and neithe s tra 


liseases 


Hyle 
wie 
} 


from one species to th 


subject is of especial interest at 

York of 
consideration 
milk supply Onls 
One 


in New in view th 


ire under 
two plans hi 
the 


prohibition 


proposed is inspection of 


of the 


unhveienk u 


dairies, and sale of 


any milk produced in 


{ confine the 


roundings. This plan woul 


milk supply to so-called “mo farm 


The 
the 


is to 


fo) 


other proposal pasteurize 
the 


kills 


milk destined it) 


sumption. This i 
ful 
wise 

| of the 


either 


process any al 


does not othe 


the 


that 


bacteria present, but 


defic‘encies tn 


It 


is 


correct quatlit 


milk is evident whi 
desirable j 


method n 


result 
The 
Any 
ind 


surel\s 
ilk 


poor 


would 


the 


either pretty 
of 


bv 


m 
the 


creasing price 


will be most felt one 


acquainted with the ignorance 


of the 


This 


ery tenements will le 


Wn 
ine 


he 


the consequences of 
of 

bread and 
diet 


the 


an 


Infants will fe 


ad 


i 


price milk, 


tea or brea and beer no un 


such children—if 


of the 


| common for mill 


is bevond means parents 


the cabled summary, Secre 
for the 
is by all 
schemes 
the 


of 


Judged by 


t betterment 
odds the | 
which 

2 


OCT 


thor 


ary Haldane’s plan 
the British 
of the 


been 


of 


best 


army 
dozen 
formulated 
the 
oughgoing reorganization Primarily 
he the field force of 
| long desired for immediate striking pur 
had 

he 


or so 


have since 


war revealed necessity a 


provides regulars 
than 
body 


men 


numbers 
To this 


KOLO0O0 


larger 
160,000 


poses, but in 


been hoped 
would add in 


special contingent from the tert torial | 





war time as 


forces. These men are to perform the | 
semi-civilian and detached duties which | 
so greatly weaken an army by drawing 
from its strength for running ammuni 
tion trains, doing railway work, recruit 
ing, ete Even more striking is the | 
War Minister’s proposal to unite all the 
present auxiliary forces, volunteers, yeo 
manry and militia, into one homo 


geneous body, trained according to regu 





Commission appointed to investigate 


lar models and reinforced by regular ar. | 
tillery Many Secretaries for War and 
military men have dreamed of some 
thing like this: Mr. Haldane is the first | 


to 8s mnt a t cor ete ve 
Tndubital the Se ela A ‘ 
with much Op pros ‘ ha ey 
from the leader of the ve ! ‘ 
eomanrys But now that the iX] 
nows hat the ime ‘ \ 
enlistments will be adhere to, a 
Mr Haldane propose is of $ 
H00.000 in the cost of the é 
ethe with eat nereased efficis 
the most nfluential ciasse \\ 
! side 
Orientally benighted Pet i ye t 
howing tl way to occidental Ru 
tl maiter of working a new i i 
\ en K mh OM isiona d pa W 
irmn that th sa good deal of qua 
ne i! mana nz at reh ur 
it on tl who no me than 
expected fron i! ilthy ing Pa 
iment which must ma i trial o t 
eneth The Shah se oO lyn ctin in 
od faith. H ae ndeed, presen 
ma ‘ on i ‘ he fT e WAY 
ings and hesitations of |} oval b he 
Nicholas Il. It cu ! O eX e the 
itter on the ground that tl 
help! vhen irrour d ! 
irilla f f king po i Yet 
the in diffleulti« nfrot ! 
Shah. w » met ther witl ‘ 
ition Would 1 i firn 
Russia’s ruler do away at once } 
reactionary camat i r} fi 
working Constitution wl } | 
Known embod the cla featu 
every liberal parliamentary ten | 
Constitution recog! t! ! 
power as \ ted-in tl a ist of 
Khajar r} " t 5 ! 
‘ im ¢ ! t} tl 
sentatives of tl natior ind it vt 
tv with its ‘A Tr) execn pow 
exercised by } Shah th ! 
minister Whether the atte ire to 
hold office at the pleasure of the Parlia 
ment, is one of the mooted aq tior 
Phe legislative powell ed sin i 
popular Chamber, elected for two vear 
and comprising at present 162 members 
a number which may be increased to 
200; and a Senate of 60 member of 
whom half are elected and half nom 
nated Laws may be originated by Par 
liament or by the Administration ind 
ifter being passed by both houss re 
‘ the roval sanction This would 
appear to be a formality, since the 
right of veto is not conceded Finan 
cial bills may originate only in the 
Chamber The Shah may dissolve the 
lower house in case of conflict with the 
Senate, but the consent of two-third if 
the latter body is necessary to such a 
tion, and it may be exercised only once 
in two years New elections must fo 
low within a month, and the Chamber 
issembles immediately after the close of 
the elections, irrespective of the absence 
of members from the more distant prov 
incs Freedom of the pre guaran 
teed 
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THE UNION PACIFIC INQUIRY 
rhe preliminary inquiry of the Inter 
tate Commerce Commission seven 
weeks ago. into the Union Pacific Rail 


vay financial operations gave ground 


for expecting important developments 


when the investigation was resumed 


Monday morning with E. H. Harriman 
on the stand It was established last 
1906, and 
the end of the year, the Union Pacific 


of $100,000,000 


month that, between June 30 


had pure hased upwards 
par value, in the shares of other rail 


Ways In one of these purchases the 


stock was bought from members of the 
Pacifie directorate It was well 
though last 


take up the 


Union 
known In financial circles, 
month's inquiry did not 
question, that the credit of Union Pa 
cifie had been used, some two years ago, 
to purchase stock of the Chicago and 
Alton Rallroad. 
in several instances, finan 
Pac' fie 


sellers were 


clers identified with the Union 


! 
the root 


In this transaction the | 


|} present 


management, who had already, through | 


recapitalization of the Alton and a very 
peculiar operation in its bonds, extract 
ed an abnormally large profit from the 
“deal These facts 


] direction 


pointed out clear 


vy enough the which the in 
quiry when resumed would have to fol 
low The Alton operation would neces- 
The nature of the 


that and 


unearthed 
Pacifie’s 
other purchases 
Finally, the 
I'nion Pacific's 
chases would inevitably be a matter for 


sarily be 
Union position, in 
would be inquired into 
personal relations of the 


directors to these pur 


investigation 


Monday's examination of Mr. Harri 
man abundantly justified the Commis 
ion In entering on this inquiry. The 
witness frankly admitted, first, that In 
1901 the Union Pacific shareholders 


were induced to authorize Its directors 
to Issne $100.000.000 convertible bonds. 
the proceeds of which the directors were 
auch purposes as thev saw fit: 
sold tn its 


Iiseretion stocks boueht with that and 


to uese for 
next, that the management 
other similar funds. and reinvested in 
within six months, the 


£121.000.000 resuitant eanital: next. that 


other atockea 
directors of Unton Pacific were engaged 
In the “Alton deal.” whereby 2 per cent 


bonds, Issued to “Insiders” at the price 
of 65. were In large part resold. a few 
months later, to the friendly New York 
Life Inaurance Company at 96. Tinton 


Pacific taking a rood alice of the stock 
thie part of the 
Involving the personality 


Tt was when Inquiry 
wns reached. 
of the sellers. that the witnesa’s recollec 
then falled en 


refused to answer. 


tion first heeame varue 
tirely Finally, he 
by advice of counsel 

This the arguments of 
Mr. Harrtman’s counsel, John G Mil! 
burn, ‘that Inquiry into the 


transactions of rallway directors 


refusal, and 


personal 
under 


this or other circumstances, was beyond 
the powers of the Commission, went to 





of the present situation. Mr. 
Milburn’s contention in objecting to the 
Harriman personally 
stock sold to 


question whether 
owned any of the Alton 
the Union Pacific, was that such an in- 
interstate com- 


within the 


quiry did not concern 


merce, and hence was not 


scope of permissible investigation. The 
answer of the opposing counsel was, in 
brief, that reasonableness of railway 


rates is largely based on reasonableness 
of capitalization: that this in turn de- 
pends on the reasonableness of the price 
company for its invest- 
ments; and that the question whether 
or not the person who had power to fix 


paid by the 


| that price acted both as seller and buy- 


er, was highly material to the question 
of reasonable charges. 

Whatever the decision of the courts 
upon this point, we certainly do not see 
how Mr. Harriman’s attitude can fail to 
prejudice his position in the eyes of the 
interested public. The point of the whole 
inquiry is the personal re- 
directors to these 
extraordinary railway “deals.” C. A. 
Severance, counsel for the Commission, 
that these inquir- 
ies, novel in an Interstate Commerce 
Commission hearing, had become essen- 
tial because the situation presented was 
rovel. Railway companies, to use the 
Wall Street expression, have been going 
into the banking and investment busi- 
ress. For that purpose they have been 
using the credit based on their position 
ond earnings as railroads, and disaster 
incurred in the investment undertaking 
would inevitably injure or jeopardize 
the railroad enterprise itself. Under 
such circumstances, the public generally 
will support the Commission's efforts to 
settle this question of the personal rela- 
tion of railway directors to the finan- 
cial management of their companies. If 
the right of inquiry were denied to the 
Interstate Commission, we may rest as- 
sured that Congress or the States or the 
courts will find other means of exacting 
the information. 

There is, in our judgment, nothing un- 
reasonable or inquisitorial in the inquir- 
ies. The time has come when the facts 
regarding this free-and-easy handling of 
hundred-million-dollar investment funds 
by a single group of financiers must be 
made absolutely clear. If the relations 
of these financiers to the operations in 
question have been proper and disinter- 
ested, It is they who should welcome 
publicity on the very lines adopted by 
the Commission. If their performances 
cannot bear the light, it is high time 
the public should be made aware of the 
truth. People will remember that s!m- 
llar indignant protests against “inquis!- 
torial methods” were made in the early 
stages of the life insurance Inquiry. 
They were not heard after Mr. Hughes’s 
cross-examination had shown how the 
companies’ surpluses were be'ng used. 
When a railway reports, as the Union 


lation of railway 


forcibly pointed out 
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Pacific did at the close of the fiscal year 
1906, a larger amount of ready cash on 
hand than was held by any of the great 


life companies three years ago, and 
when it is admitted that these enor- 
mous sums are used in buying or sell 


ing stocks which are active in Wall 
Street speculation, it is a reasonable de- 
mand that Union Pacific shareholders, 
with the general public, shall learn in 
what manner the new and extraordinary 
powers are being employed. 


PREVENTION OF RAILWAY DISAS- 
TERS. 

What can be done to prevent these 
appalling railway disasters? No ques- 
tion is, we believe, more frequently ask- 
ed by the public to-day. Americans are 
not inclined to worry over little risks, 
but when the number of accidents stead 
ily grows; when the Interstate Com 
merce Commission records an increased 
deathroll during the last period for 
which it has compiled statistics, there 
is undeniable cause for amazement, in- 
dignation, and anxiety. Have all the 
able men gone into the financial side 
of railroading to the detriment of the 
operating branch? Are the labor unions 
responsible for the slackness of disci- 
pline on certain lines? Is the conges- 
of traffic the real reason for so 
Have the more than 
methods of our 


tion 
many disatsers? 
questionable financial 
railroad managers affected their subor- 
dinates? These are some of the ques- 
tions heard on ~very side. 

According to an obviously incomplete 
record, 173 persons have been killed and 
413 injured since January first—two 
months—in wrecks large and small. 
Seven accidents on five railways—the 
New York* Central, the Pennsylvania, 
the “Big Four,” the Rock Island, and 
the Boston and Maine—account for 123 
killed and 313 injured. Just before the 
beginning of the new year we had the 
accident on the Southern, in which Pres- 
Spencer lost his life, and the 
frightful disaster at Terra Cotta, just 
outside of Washington. According to 
the latest bulletin of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for July, August, and 
September, 1906, 123 more employees 
and passengers were killed in 1906 than 
in the same three months of the pre- 
vious year. Of 44 prominent accidents 
during this period of 1906, 32 were col- 
lisions, in which 66 persons were killed 
and 226 injured, entailing damages to 
rolling stock and roadway of $256,559. 
Twelve were derailments, killing 25 peo- 
ple and injuring 240. Nearly all of these 
collisions were due to the errors or care- 
lessness of employees or the failure of 
the signals to work. A confuston in or- 
ders and heediessness in a block-tower 
were responsible for two of the worst 
calamities. 

It will be said at once that no legis- 


ident 
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lation and no amount of executive abil- | by 


ity can eliminate the human factor; 


that so long as men are what they are, | 


some blunders are bound to occur. In 


this explanation there is a modicum of | 
truth, but the greater the efficiency and | 
the better the discipline of a road, the | 


nearer will the irreducible minimum of 
If firemen and 
engineers do about as they please with- 


accidents be approached. 


out fear of more than a rebuke, acci 
dents are inevitable. Or if, as in one | 
case reported by the Interstate Com 


merce Commission, the signalman sets 
both signals at a crossing at clear, and 
then goes off for a social evening, a col- 


lision may also be expected in the nat- | 


ural order of things. Moreover, it is not 
surprising that when an engineer, twen- 
ty-one years of age, is on duty 39 hours 
and minutes at a stretch, he should 
wind-up by failing to read an order and 
by running into the train ahead. “Ex- 
traordinary in running 
heavy freight train down a steep grade, 


95 


«0 


carelessness a 


relying only on hand-brakes,” is anoth- 
er kind of recklessness for which oper 
ating officers may properly be held ac- 
countable For such accidents and 
many like them, the best cure is their 
characterization as crimes, and the rigid 
punishment of all who are responsible, 
directly or indirectly. Unfortunately, 
it is impossible for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to tell what punish- 
ments are awarded or how many guilty 
men get off scot free. We New Yorkers, 
however, know by experience with the 
New York Central that in general no 
body is ever punished; not even in such 
clear cases as that of the brakeman who 
permitted the Hastings collision in 1891, 
through criminal negligence. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has another remedy to suggest: the en- 
forced use of the block system. To this 
end bill drawn Commission 
was submitted to Congress in 1904. But 
even the passage of such a law will not 
touch one grave evil. According to James 
J. Hill of the Great Northern, the block 
disregarded the 
country over, so that he wonders every 
time he steps on a train whether it will 
the last time or not. 
and other railroad presidents 
able to make their engineers obey sig- 


a by the 


signals are regularly 


be Now, 


are wun- 


nals, the time is ripe for a law punish- | 


runs into 
accident 


who 
an 


engineman 
whether 


ing every 
closed 


a 
block, 
curs or not. 





if he | 


oc- 


Some railroad men of ex- | 


perience have advocated such a measure 


as necessary, unless the block system is 
to be rendered useless. 


Another excellent suggestion of the 


Commission is a law authorizing an of. | 


ficial investigation of train accidents by 
competent men, as in England and on 
the Continent. The current issue of the 
Railroad Gazette also calls for an acci- 
dent investigation bureau In the follow- 
ing language: 

News of a killing railroad disaster comes 





The Nation. 


telephone and telegrapl fiv authori 
ties—the railroad staff the the 
district attorney; the Sta Railroad Com 
mission, and the newspapers While the 
| railroad officers and m i iring f the 
| hu ind dead, clearing the w . build 
ng the line, and searching f t! ause 
the four higher authoritic a ny ne 
} in independent investigati« rhe « | 
| is not collated, it is eparated 
The establishment by Congres i 
of a bureau for investigating a king 
public the causes of important train a 
|; dents seems to be inevitable, and, if i 
Wisely planned and officered hould be not 
|} only inevitable but benefice 
In this suggestion we heartily concur: 
but the conclusions of such a board will 


be of slight value if there is never to be 
of the 
brakemen, 


any punishment guilty, whether 


track-walkers, engineers, su 


perintendents, or directors 


THER LIBERAL REVIVAL IN EUROPE 
the 
Cardinal Mathieu, who 
that 


successor 


In his inaugural address before 
French Academy, 
few days 
Per 
the 
controversy between the Govern 
and the Church. The in 
the essentials of the Catholic ar 


it 


seat in 
the 


naturally 


body 
of 
allusion 


took his a 
Cardinal 


to 


azo as 


raud, made 
present 
ment manner 
which 
were suggested was nothing 
than deft 
what his compatriots would call 
He told the 


Bourgogne, Louis 


gzument 


more a suggestion—-was cer- 


tainly 
about 
of 


spirituel. the story 
Due 
XIV., and about his tutors, Fénelon and 
the Duc de Villeroy. The 
ceeded in “putting the fear of God” 
the of the lad 
outbursts of fury were often those 
madman, him that 

were responsible to a higher Power for 


de grandson 


suc 


former 


whose 
of a 


kings 


heart passionate 


and taught 
the due performance of their trust. Vil 
leroy, on the other hand, like an accom 
plished courtier, fed his pupil’s vanity 
the authority 
princes all 
of subjects 


now 


by dwelling absolute 


that 


on 
inhered in as against 
rights the 
“We have a dauphin 
Cardinal Mathieu went “He 
at he 


numbers many millions, and he, too, per- 


their 
in 
to say 


on part 
France,” 
on 
attains his majority twenty-one, 


snaded by interested politicians of his 
absolute power, needs a Fénelon to put 
the fear of higher Power into his 
heart. The voice of the people is only 
sometimes the voice of God.’ 

Here we have unmistakable 
pression of the in 
which constitutes the great weakness of 
the Church in France. The Cardinal 
practically that principle of 
supremacy which we are 
to regard as an obsolete, 
medieval doctrine. This is an extreme 
position, and it is Inevitably opposed 
by an equally extreme antt-clerical and 
partly anti-religious movement. There 
is no escaping the conclusion that 4 
large fraction of the Government sup- 
port in the French Chamber of Deputies 


a 


an ex: 


distrust 


asserted 
ecclesiastical 


accustomed 


democracy | 


into 


| education, of liberty 


3 


19 





entertains anti-Christian sentiments, and 
that to a certain extent the Vatican 

right in describing the Extreme Left a 
Waging war, not on the Catholic Church 
but on religion. Against democratic and 
socialistic free-thinkers and material 


Church has asserted, therefore 
of 
hierarchy 
frankly that, 
mission, the Church could 
otherwise, and he 
that the battle 


till one principle or 


the 


principle 


ists 
the 


n 


authority embodied 


M 
in 


as 
Combes hi de 


his 


have 


its 


is 


clared view of its 
not 
the 
be fought 


other had 


toric 


acted drew con 
must 


the 


clusion 
out 
succumbed 
This 
likely 
tlement 


the 


M. Combes 
to be nullified, however, by 
of the 
basis of 
neither of the extreme parties shall win 
effected, but 
cution of the Church is out of the ques 
The political of the 


has hence 


assertion by seems 


a set 
Separation 


question on 


a compromise by which 


Separation has been perse 


tion influence 

but 
forth they should be free to pursue their 
the 


themselves 


clergy been diminished, 


ends in open, and without exposing 


to unjust suspicion In oth 
is 
of secular politics 


of thought for Cath 


er words, France entering on a con 


dition of freedom and 


olic and Materialist alike—all prinei 
ples which we are used to assaciate 
with Liberalism Last week's over 
whelming majority in the Chamber for 
M. Briand’s conciliatory Church meas 
ure may be taken as a good index to the 
temper of the nation. The Blacks had 
things largely their own way up to 
1899, when Waddeck-Rousseau took 
charge of affairs The Reds have had 
their innings since then We are ap 


parently reaching now a state of Liberal 


equilibrium. 


In Germany, the tide seems to be set 
| ting in the same direction. There we 
| may take as the two extremist forces 
Conservative-Agrarian junkerdom, stim 
ulated by Imperial support on the one 
hand, and the Social Democracy on the 
other. Up to the last election, the Na 
tional Liberals, and the various radical 


parties to a less extent, were regarded 


degrees, con 
of 
democratization 


Progress by 
the 


as moribund 
encouragement 
secular the 
of the army, the reform of the ballot— 
all the vague dreams of 
namby-pamby theorists. The spirit of 
the times seemed to favor the militant, 


stitutionalism, 


education, 


these were 


the man who stood for all or nothing 
It was either reaction, with its battle- 
ery of God, Emperor, army, country, 


| and a high tariff, or Social Democracy 





with a gospel of complete social recon 
struction. The last election, therefore 
was highly significant, In that {t showed 
a Liberal and Radical gain actually and 
proportionately far higher than that of 
any other party. Soclalism has receiv 
ed a setback. The Conservative forces 
in spite of an appreciable Increase In 
their numbers, can hardly be said to 
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have gained in influence when we think 
of the prestige that has fallen to Co 
lonial Director Dernburg, hated of bur 
eaucrats and Junkers The Emperor 
often speaks vehemently, but there is 


ground for believing that, in spite of 


threats about rid ne down his enemies, 


he will be forced to recognize the pres 


ence of more than 100 L'berals and 


Radicals in the Reichstag 


Great Britain, of course, shows the tri 


imph of Liberal principles in full form 
The Campbell-Bannerman Ministry 
came only after fifteen vears, practically 
of Conservative ascendency It has 
been a little over a year in power, and 
we seem to be breathing an atmosphere 
totall different from the days when 
Balfour was consul Substantial self 


covernment for lreland, self-czovernment 


for the Transvaal, rumors of the begin 
nines of self-covernment for India, the 
part'al or complete secularization of 
prurlolic instruction the reduction of 
raval expenditure, and, finally—the ulti 
mate iwhievement—the reconstruction 
of the House of Lords on a more repre 
entative basi Liberalism has mar 
halled here quite enough of principle 
nd project to lend it character and 
keep it busv for vears to come No! 
haus the party of Gladstone come into 
own a iainst the Conservat. ves 

le It was threatened for a time, as 

! hought, by Socialism as embodied 
} power? Labor part but late | 
have hown that radical Social 

m ha eached its culminating point 
England, no i than in France and 
Germany. Undoulbted!*, the L'beral par 


has taken on a more radical tinge as 


result of if Labor affiliations but it 

tand nevertheles is the party of 
that is peaceful and measured 

THR SCIENCE OF LITRRATURE 


‘ot lone ago an American student 


rricaele i lone ind elaborate compar son 


between—let u \ Vanbrugh’'s “Con 
federad ind Danecourt’s “Les Bout 
eoises A la mode which Vanbrugh fol 
do veryv closely The parallelisms 

vere conveniently presented in a table 
French in one column, English in anoth 
ometinonv Vanbrugh appropriated 

‘ ! ometinne a sentence some 

rhe more but everything, to the min 
itesat detail vu painstakingly set down 
weording to the most approved fashion 
what out fimulating teachers of lit 
erature call ource-study.’ The man 
vho had done all this hard work inno 
cent upposed that the fact were 
worth getting at that they signified 
omething threw ome light on Van 
brugh intellectual constitution and 
habits of composition He purposed 


therefore, to embody in an introduction 
to his endless and tedious tables a ser 
1e?s of 
ble essay But a friend. 


deductions embodied in a read 


trained after 
German re 


the most straitest sect of 











! 
searchers, protested 


as in 


‘The 


Nation. 


“That would not 


have the 


You 
facts. Let them stand as their own ex- 


be scientific 


planation and justification.’ 
this 
and its 


Against theory of literary re- 


search results we have more 


| his name in the 


precious | 


than once protested; but at the risk of 


wearying our readers we return to the 
The immediate provocation is a 
nearly six hundred 
und Stil,” 
Dyboski, Band 25 
englischen 


topic 
solid volume of 
“Tennyson's 
by Dr. Phil 
of Wiener 
Philologie 


Sprache 
Roman 
Beitrige zur 

Tennyson's diction and style 

Vienna as well 

London; but Dr 


are worth studying, in 
New York 
Dyboski'’s book seems to us a monument 


and 


to misguided industry 
been enormous; the mere task of read 
ing his proofs would appall the stoutest 
heart: but after all is said and done, 
the poems of Tennyson have been 
after 


masses of words and constructions 


afte 


raked with a fine-toothed comb, 


vast 


have been classified and sub-classified 


we seem to reach the conclusion—Dr. 


Dvboski himself carefully abstains from 


drawing it—that Tennyson employed 


many familiar English idioms, and that 
he was also fond of words and turns of 


that are more characteristic of 


than of prose 


speech 
poetry 

Dr. Dyboski begins with thirty pages 
outlining Tennyson's life and enumerat- 
into 
two 


ng his works He then plunges 


Syntaktisches, and considers the 


ways of joining clauses—by subordina- 
tion and codrdination He discovers 
that Tennyson uses “and” “or,” “nor,” 
ind “but” where other connectives 


might, in Dr. Dyboski’s opinion, be more 
precise In order to show how a sc‘en- 
tist can make of Tennyson a corpus vile 
for dissection, we quote a few of Dr. 


Dvboski's citations from the poems: 


0 Ise we loved the man, and prized his 
work (or else we prized the work only 
b ise we loved the man) 

She was happy enough and shook it off 


(fil To shake it off) 


Ida stood nor spoke (=without speaking) 
\ ng a snowy hand and signet gem ( 
with on it) 
After enough examples of this kind, we 


proceed to Tennyson's use of participles: 


Balin the stillness of a minute broke 


‘ 


Balin was still for a min- 


Then we have the myriad uses of ad- 


jectives meticulously set down 


\ happy change~change to happiness 


rake into woman tears (womanly) 


hundred 
packed with little examples, with 


And so on—more than five 
pages 
now and then a few sentences of expla 
from Dr. Dyboski 

aware that the 


teacher of English literature 


nation 
intending 
especially 


4 
We are 


if he looks for a college position—must 


have a doctor's degree. The letters 
ere proof at least of his attempt at 
preparation they also look well after 


His labors have | 
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annual catalogue— 


that college presi- 


virtually 


so well many 


dents hang out a sign, “None 


but doctors of philosophy need = ap- 


ply.” Now, in order to get an inex- 


haustible supply of these doctors, the 


requirements for the degree must be 
calculated for the man of average intel- 
To this end of putting 
the degree reach of mediocrity, 
the plan of a machine-made thesis, fol- 
lowed by Dr. Dyboski, is perfectly adapt 
ed. It enables the dullest person, pro- 
vided he will only keep at it, to kill the 
prescribed two or three years of time, 
make, in the form of a bulky 
contribution to the 
is well 


ligence—or less. 


within 


vend to 
book, an “or ginal 
sum of human knowledge.” It 
to choose Tennyson, Browning, and Mil- 
ton as the research, for 
these names on the title of the thesis 
suggest an acqusintance with literature; 
but for the purpose of acquiring literary 
culture, the Gelehrte might almost as 
well give his days and nights to putting 
into new and meaningless tables the ma- 
terial of the “Statistical Abstract” is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce 
Labor 


subjects for 


and 

The Ph.D. is now so firmly establish- 
ed a staple in the academic market, the 
factories for producing it are now so 
well equipped, that we cannot hope to 
check the industry for at least a decade 
to come. We are hoping, however, that 
within a seneration there may be a re- 
action in favor of men who have been 
better employe? than in puttering over 
such doctors’ theses as we have been 
discussing-—men who have read widely 
and reflected on their reading, men who 
who at least might recog- 
nize an idea if they saw it. Prof. Irv- 
ing Babbiil of Harvard has twice with- 
in a year urged in our columns a new 
should lay stress on this 
makes for culture, 
because, as he justly says, the accept- 
ance of our present Ph.D. as proof of 
fitness for a chair of literature “is do- 
ing more than any one thing to dehu- 
manize literary study and fix in our col- 
leges a philological despotism.” 


have ideas or 


degree that 
very discipline that 


The new degree for which Professor 
Babbitt contends might help us some- 
what. The letiers of it would bulk as 
large in the eve of college administra- 
tors and the public, and very properly; 
for they would be a_ testimonial of 
arduous and well-directed study. But 
degrees alone cannot save us. We must 
zo back of the degree to the conception 
of scholarship, of which the degree is 
the mere outward visible sign. When we 


have overturned that false conception, 


the degree will take care of itself. The 
first step on the road to salvation is to 
persuade a large group of men who pose 
as scholars to abandon the notion that 
all facts are of equal value, and that 
skill in juggling disconnected words tis 
wsthetic appreciation of literature. 
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LITERARY NEWS FROM PARIS 


Paris, Fe lary 12 
With holiday books ou of the way he 
flow of new literature begins again P 


haps the most important book should be 


classed. as history w 
et Napoléon III by Emile Bourgeois and 


E. Clermont, prefaced by the veteran Pro 


testant historian Gabriel Monod I 3s a 
hook of normatlicns is h p seness rf 
style and order and th 1 ss of method 
would show without he authors lames 
M. Monod says that establishes ‘‘the du- 
plicity and brutality of French policy with 
regard to the Roman Republic in 1849 s 
blindness and incoherence in 1869 and 1870 
when it launched forth into a fearful war 
without allies."” The thesis is known: If 
France had handed over Rome to United 


Italy, Victor Emanuel and Austria would 
have stood in the way of Germany's van 


quishing and mutilating Frat 


An announcement of prime importa 
an initial volume of Mémoires Souve 
nirs sur la Révolution « "Emp with 
ts unpublished documents, ed i by tha 
incomparable mast« f localities and pe 
sonalities who signs himself G. Lend 


This first book deals with the Massa 

of September, from the account of Webs 
foster-brother of Marie An nette, down to 
the minutes of the Exhumation in 1S#s, with 
the official dossier des massacreurs. Lovers 
of Saint-Denis and its perplexing tombs o 
the kings will be glad to have Max Bil 
lard’s ‘“‘Les Tombeaux des Rois sous la T 
reur.” Professor Esmein of the Paris Fac 
ulty of Law has translated and ed lw 
great care and valuable original notes and 
appreciations the memoirs of Gouverneur 
Morris as published by the family in Eng 
lish—‘‘Un Témoin Américain de la Révo 
lution Francaise.”’ Ed. Bonnal has found 
in the Archives of the French War Minis 
try the material of two volumes of history 
not without pungency in the présent ba 


of “Vive-l'’Armée”’ at one extreme and An 


ti-Militarism at the othe Les Royalistes 
contre l’Armée"’’ shows how the Ré yration 
punished Napoleon’s army and his mat 


shals 

In the “Nouvelle Collection de Mémoires 
Historiques,”” M Vitrac of the Biblio 
théque Nationale and M. Galopin profess 
to give a complete examination of the still 
vexed question of the fate of Louis XVII 
their bibliographic indications are of great 
interest and they conclude that the poor 
Dauphin certainly died in his prison 

George Picot, the Conservative mem 
ber of the Académie des Sciences Morales 
et Politiques, publishes two volumes of 
those full, grave, philosophic historical no 
tices consecrated by that learned body to 
past glories Among, the most nterest 
ing papers are those concerning Jules S$ 
t-Hilaire, Léon Say 


Paul Janet, and Gladstons | 


mon, Barthélemy Sair 


An extremely readable and even moving 
book of campaign and prison experiences 
is ‘‘1870—Feuilles de Route,” by Paul Dérou 
léde, the Quixotic nephew of Emile Augie 
Victor Bérard, who shone out as a special 
ist for the Algeciras Conference, has a se- 
rious volume, “La France et Guillaume II 

Professor Strowski of the faculty of Bor 
deaux pursues his studies in the history of | 
religious sentiment in France in the sev- | 
eateenth century by the first part of a 
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h llustrated throughout a long and dis- 
nguished career a sort of magisterial 
mplicity and probity For years he had 


been moderator of the best debating 40- 

ty in the Tuscan capital, though, witha), 
in informal one Carducci, Fanfani, and a 
lozen less known to international fame, had 
followed him from his out-of-door stand 

the UMzi colonnade to the little shop 
n the Borgo Santi Apostoli, and thence to 
he Borgo dei Greci If any uninitiated 
person had wandered into that shop in the 
late evening, he would have perceived his 
ror and retreated in good order Fran- 
ceschini would have been seen surroundel 
by the best of Florence, arbitrating lite 
ry issues, reconciling political differences 
until, as eight o'clock struck, with 
much jangling of the great keys, and grad 
al extinguishing of the gas jets, he saw 
them all out with a handshake. That was 
his life for a matter of thirty years, until 


death and circumstances began to disperse 
his academy 


naturally let the business 


Such a man 
take care of itself, and it did well enough 
o. If a purchaser disturbed his Olympian 
calm by asking the price of a book, there 
was only one answer, “Half the marked 
price That was the rule for the New 
England schoolma’am, tremulously buying 
her first Aldine, and for Mr. Gladstone, 
who walked in one day, rather pompously 


himself as the friend of the 
would have gone hard 


presenting 
s friends It 
foolish 
presumably 


Padrone 


with any one enough to bargain 


over the price but that sel 


liom happened Franceschini was one ot 


those men who readily make themselves 
believed In faet there was little of the 
merebant about him. He willingly lent such 
books as his friends could not buy; he 
made valuable gifts of manuscripts to the 


which also he gave 
books 


his transfer to 


National Library, to 


it precious collection of annotated 


by celebrities He marked 
the splendid quarters still occupied by his 
Borghese, Via 


costly de- 


busifiess in the Palazzo 


Ghibellina, by a redoubled and 
investi- 


of Flor- 


favorite pursuit, the 


and archwology 


votion to his 


gation of the art 


ence In the defence of the antiquities of 
Florence and in rescuing her art and 
artiste from neglect and oblivion he was 
ever a preug chevalier, so much so that 
when King Humbert made him a Knight of 


the Crown he did but confirm the choice of 


vature 

Oo sympathetic a figure has naturally not 
lisappeared without deep regrets and fit 
ting commemoration Mario Forest, for 
example, has collected welcome memorials 
n the KRassegna Nazionale for January 1 
from which storehouse these few biograph 
lenl data are selected. Unhappily, the au 


tublography which Franceschini was fre- 


quently urged to undertake and actually 
began remains a alight fragment Pietro 
Franceschini wa born in Florence tn 1836 
of a Piatolese father and a Savoyard 
mother, a woman of rare cultivation Ik 

aerted by her husband and reduced to 


her child 


poverty, she attempted to support 

by keeping a hotel at Leghorn The inn 
failed and the mother died, leaving Pietro 
an orphan at fifteen At his repentant 
father's bidding Pietro gave up a dear 
project of going to sea, and came to Flor 
ence to study with the portrait painter 
Castellini After some hard vicissitudes, 








! 
he saved up 


| duecei 
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invested them 
himself with a 
During the two 
Annunciation, In 


francs, 


associated 


twenty 
in prints, and 
friendly bookstall keeper 
weeks of the Fair of the 
1852, the partners sold 
that 
came to 


and reinvested so 
Pietro’s share of the transac- 
hundred With 
this capital he set up his cart in the co! 
Uffizi, beneath the statue of 
There he 
happy and prosperous years, reading prod 
as he 


well 


tion two francs 
onnade of the 


Guido Aretino spent eleven 


Ziously, “sampling” all literature, 
writes himself, and gradually drawing cus- 
friends of the stamp of Car- 
Fanfani Foresi. The 


istrates and officials of Tuscany visited him 


tomers 


and the mag- 


as they passed in and out of the govern- 


came in force 


group be- 


offices, the collegians 
on holidays Already the 
statue of Aretino was called the 


ment 
daily 
neath the 


Penthouse Academy (Accademia della tet- 
toia), and its membership was eagerly 
sought 

It was, indeed, the desire of this coterie 
to have a more private academe that chief- 
ly induced Franceschini in 1863 to give up 
his barrow in favor of a shop. It was this 
move that at once brought about his great- 
est adversity and proved the value of the 
friendships he had gained With his new 
shop filled with a large stock just bought 
on credit from the Milanese bookseller 


came the famous overflow 
practically wiped out his 


Friends rallied to 


there 
that 


Silvestri, 
of the 
savings of eleven years 


Arno 
his aid, among them his English client, 
Giovanni Temple Leader; rivals lent him 
books, and within a few years he had not 
merely recouped his losses and repaid his 
but was established in 


debts to the soldo, 


the Borgo dei Greci (whither the growing 
academy had faithfully followed him), in 
an enviable position of ease with dignity. 
Comparetti, Villari, and Chiappelli, with 
others, had joined these conversazioni in 


compensation for the removal of Carducci 

to Bologna 
Mario Foresi 

that illustrate 


towards 


tells several stories of this 
Franceschini’s atti- 
when 


period 
tude Sometimes, 
asked the book, he would say, 
“IT can't tell you now; I’m too busy. Put it 
such a book immediate- 
ly disappeared in the shifting mass, the 
contents of which nobody knew, least of all 
occasion Foresi, 


business 


price of a 


aside.”” Of course, 


the proprietor On one 
then a schoolboy, saw a stranger conveying 
a quantity of books from the shelves to the 
capacious pockets of a great ulster and told 
was the an- 


much the 


him alone,” 
that; so 


Franceschini. ‘Let 


swer; “he usually does 
worse for him.” 

The recent move to the finer quarters in 
decline in 
the 


was too much con- 


marked a 
and of 


the Palazzo Borghese 


the fortunes of the academy 
business. Franceschini 
cerned in his archeological polemics to pay 
much heed to hundred thousand 
volumes he moved over from the Borgo dei 
Death surprised him at these labors, 
and he 


iliness ab- 


the two 


of which are unpublished, 
the few weeks of his final 


predecessors, 


many 
spent 
in the works of his 
Vasari and Baldinucci Perhaps the 
tribute to the life of this gran galantuomo 
of his friend 


sorbed 
best 


may be found in the words 


Ferdinando Martini announcing the confer- 
ring of knighthood upon Franceschini: 


I have wished that the Government should 
mark in you a noble example of an honest, 
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modest, and laborious life; of a culture 
acquired without official aid through a sense 
of personal dignity and a love of the excel- 
lent; that it should in you do honor to the 
common people of Florence who have done 
so many fine and useful and sturdy things; 
to that populace whence you come and 
of which you are now one of the few re- 
maining legitimate heirs 

This is not the place to speak of Fran- 
ceschini’s archzwological studies, many of 
which were intentionally given to the pop- 
ular newspapers of Florence. Suffice it to 
say that from 1865, when his “Appunti di 
Fiorentino Argomento” was printed, until 
his death he was in constant production. 
The facade of the Duomo, the restoration 
of the Chapel at Santa Croce, the 
ascertaining of artists’ tombs, and the plac- 
ing of memorial inscriptions, all occupied 
his pen at one time or another. His most 
important work is probably the study of Or 
San Michele, “L’Oratorio di San Michele in 
Orto,”’ 1898. Franceschini had not merely 
taste, but, what among archeolo- 
gists anywhere and rarest perhaps among 
the charming dilettanti of Italy, initiative 
It was due to his agitation that the beau- 


Pazzi 


is rare 


tiful North Colonnade of Santa Croce was 
cleared of disfiguring shops; in fact, no 
fine relic could be threatened or dishon- 


ored without enlisting his valiant pen. In 
such causes he was not without his quixot- 
isms, as when in 1885 he started the arche- 
ological journal Jl Nuovo Osservatore Fior- 
soon perished for want of 
and subscribers, but not be- 
fore its editor’s important studies on the 
Basilica of San Lorenzo had seen the light. 
For an appreciation of this side of Fran- 
ceschini’s activity, the reader is referred to 
Signor Foresi’s sympathetic memoir. I 
have wished merely that so notable an ex- 
ample of the bookish bookseller—in a man- 
ner a disappearing type—should be present- 
ed to readers of the Nation, many of whom 
must at least recall Franceschini’s whole- 
some preseace, as he dominated his world 
of books from the little bastion beyond 
which his grave, white head bent either in 
reading or in the sorer task of polemical 
M. 


entino, which 
contributors 


composition. 


Correspondence. 





THE NAVIGATION LAWS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The present discussion of ship sub- 
sidies brings up the merits of the clause in 
the Navigation Act of 1799, which with- 
holds from foreign-built ships American 
registration and the right to fly the Ameri- 
ean flag. As far as this prohibition applies 
to the coastwise trade, which is open only 
to ships enrolled as American and flying the 
United States flag, this rule is only a part 
of the protective it protects the 
shipbuilder, and through him the maker of 
materials used in shipbuilding, from the 
competition of foreign shipyards. But as 
far as the prohibition applies to ships sail- 
ing and carrying goods in international 
trade, either from foreign to American 
ports, or from the latter to the former, the 
exclusion of the foreign-built ship from re- 
ceiving American papers and from the right 
to hoist the American flag does not give 
any protection to the American shipbuild- 


system; 
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under the 
rights 
difference 


the foreign-bulilt 
the 
ship 


er; for ship 
foreign 
as the 
purely 
shown that the great American millionaires 
who buy up whole fleets of British and Ger- 


same business 
The 
expe rience 


flag has 
American 
sentimental, 


is 


and has 


man ships are not plagued by any senti- 
mental patriotism, and are quite willing to 
sail those ships under any Christian, and 
if need be under any heathen or Moslem 
flag 

What, then, is the use of a protection 
which does not protect, and does not even 
try to protect? LEWIs N. DEMBITZ 
Louisville, Ky February 17 


WHEN CARDUCCI WAS BORN 

To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Str: In the article on Carducci published 
21, the of 
the poet’s birth is given as 1836. The year 


in your issue of February date 


recorded in the register of birth published 
by Chiarini in ‘“‘Memorie della Vita di 
Giosué Carducci” (p. 400) is 1835, the pas- 


sage reading 


Naque nel di ventisette Luglio Milleotto- 


centotrentacinque, alle ore undic! di sera, 
e fu battezzato nel di 29 detto nella Chiesa 
del nominato popolo 

Lewis F. MoTr 
New York, February 22. 


[The date given in our article is that 
of the last edition (1905) of Gubernatis's 
“Dictionnaire international des écrivains 


du monde latin.”—Ep. Nation.] 
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the works 


Press 


following 

“Kinship Or- 
Group Marriage Aus- 
Thomas; ‘‘National Life 
the Mirror of Early Eng- 


Putnams announce 
from the Cambridge 
ganizations and in 
by N. W 
and Character in 


tralia,”’ 


lish Literature,”” by Edmund Dale; “Sir 
Thomas Smith's ‘“‘De Republica Anglorum,” 
with a Preface by the late Prof. F. W 


Maitland; and “The Origin of the English 
Nation,” H Chadwick The 
April Putnam’s will contain the first chap- 


by Munro 
ters of a new romance by Maurice Hewlett, 
entitled 

The next volume of the Oxford Library 
ot Prose and Poetry (Henry Frowde) will 
be “Selectipns from Dr. Johnson’s ‘Ram- 
bler,’” edited, with preface and notes, by 
W. Hale White. Another, volume of Jow- 
ett’s Essays—dissertations turning princl- 
pally on his method of interpreting Scrip- 


‘The Countess Picpus.” 


ture—with an introduction by Prof. Lewis 
Campbell, is also about to be issued in the 
same series. The essays selected include 
those on the interpretation of Scripture 
(published in “Essays and Reviews’), the 
abstract ideas of the New Testament, the 


Old Testament, and contrasts of prophecy, 


and the on Richard Baxter is ap- 
pended. 
Duffield & Co 
in Life,” by Emil Reich; “The Spirit of La 
bor,” by Hutchins Hapgood; and “Business 


by Frank A. Vanderlip 


sermon 


will soon publish “Success 


and Education,” 

In March the M. Clark 
Co. will bring out “The Lieutenant, 
Girl, and the Viceroy,” 


Publishing 
the 








| end 


by Marshall Put- | months’ 
nam Thompson; “Fires of Desire,” by Law- | German life and thought 


The Nation. 





rence R. Mansfield, and a transiat of 
Emilia Pardo Bazan's M Mad 
ness by Amparo Loring 

E. P. Dutton & C are pu N tw 
volume edition of Damy s \ iz 
edited by John Masefield 

Baker & Tay'or announce for publication 
in April “The Early Lif rnal f 
Daniel O'Connell edited by Arthur Hous 
ton. The material is said t t new and 
interesting. The same firm will bring out 
in the autumn the autobiography {G 
0. ©. Howard 

A new edition of Sir Robert Anderson's 
Sidelights on the Hom R Move 
ment with “a new introduction in answer 
to critics,” is to be issued by John Murray 

rhe London Speaker is to be merged ) 
a new weekly journal, the Nation, edited 
by H. W. Massingham 


Scribner's Magazine for 


some interesting letters of the late } I 
Godkin—a selection from the forth ning 
two volumes of the Life and Lette 
edited by Rollo Ogden and published by the 
Macmillan Company In the an ie of 
Scribner's is the first of a I f pap 
‘Impressions of Contemporary Fran by 
Prof. Barrett Wendell This instalment 
leals with the universities, with which 
Professor Wendell had unusual opportu 
nities to become acquainted in the course 
of his “academic mission’’ to Francs n 
1904-1905 He lectured not only in Paris 
but at the provincial universities His 
descriptions and comments are entertain- 
ing as well as acute and suggestive 
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188 6, when Harvard wa a year and a 
half for Longfellow to repa to norther 
t pe tha he had a ha £ my 
jua te with tl ¢ t t ha € 
wt affected him as a poet 
We have received from T. I he Unw 
of London Wilfrid Scawen Blu s pamy 
Atrocities of Justice und: B h Rul 
Egypt This we ha ilready 
ioned editorially It is a pamphlet whict 
hould be read by every one wt h 
form a just of Englist 
Egypt 
E. P. Duttor & Co. } F put ! 
Charle Jarrott’s valuable Ten Years f 
Me ind Motor-Racing profusely il 
ted and full of interest f ill who t 
eve n automobile yntests To some f 
Mr Jarrott views we have ilready 
f ed editorially He has been very su 
ful in portraying the excitement of ra 
x mgethe wit) t i lents of a 
f which he pre t king pleture 
\ Dialect f bp gal by E. < Quis 
. (Camt ige I v v l’re ) ia «de 
bed a the f ‘ attempt a 
t ntif de I f a dialect f 
N ! i ir h The iuth if od 
y the ray y of phone lecay the 
G 25 h gz irea ind byw t} need ’ 
ising on other means of expla ng tl 
mystertie f Old and Middle Irish orthog 
rapt thar the lang ine f the yo ‘ 
peo spoiled in many i by a more 
rm le lengthy sojourt Scotland 
Am 1 rhe pe h of th volume the 
speech of Meenaw nia 1 the parish f 
Glenties given i ’ by per } 
before the faminge rt phonological cha; 
ters relate to the vowel system » the 
msonant to synthe ) wel-shor 
ng, metathe et lh ! iaining {| 
on include \“ ! Old and Middle 
Irish, Mod Iris) ind Scotch and Manx 
Gaelic, and texts. The w k of the im 
rae i Rhy Manx Ph oe ind 
Pederser Aspirations i Irsk ind = it 
Will prov of real a tance to } eve 
ime ising band of Celt scholar 
Another book on things Irish fa kind 
n e Iikely to appeal to the dinary read 
( he maller edition of J. W Joyce's 
Social History of Ancient Ireland (Long 
! G & (Co) Owing oO he los 
gf nal independence and the almost 
total eclip f the Irish at home during : 
th gt enth century their forebears 
have never received their full measure of 
! their s king advance in the ar 
of « zation during the sixth and suc 
ceeding centur Like the work from 
which it is abridged, this is intended 
pla them in their proper rank among the 
peoples of antiquity, and in so doing to 
rrect exaggerated notions asa to their 
avagery and degradation, or for that 
matter, as to their greatness and splen 
dor during the Pre-Norman period. It cor 
ste mainly of simple exposition, the au 
thorities, references, and quotations giv: 
in the larger book being omitted hers ] 
subject-matter includes the governmer 
military system, and law of the anci« 
Irish, their religion, learning, and ar 
taelr trades, industries and commerce, and 
their Manners, customs and domes life 
As might be expected, it is a valuable com 
position, accurate and full of sound learn- 








ing. 
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I ! Cultu Jia ‘cords and monuments The result of 
' la Iu ation ind a | the labors is generally published in some 
howing the d bution | | local periodical which is practically un 
i ! iz in Ja known beyond the walls of the city which 
S. Gord M cour 12 gave .t birth. It is for this reason that we 
pa f the Trat | desire to call attention to Perusia Augusta, 
} Asia 3 f Japa Mirista§ di Topografia tite ‘ Coatume 
irchwolog many irs | dell’ Umbria (Perugia: Unione Tipografica 
ind , find wo grea Cooperative), which has just finished the 
} , y. Yama ind | first and, perhaps, the only year of its life, 
| mn j i Z “ ince its continuance is imperilled owing to 
I Siw , pa ! he departure of its editor for Rome 
. I \ ww know! ») Speak \mong the many valuable articles which it 
! " ind contains are several dealing with Jacopone 
M M ! or la Todi, whose sixth centenary was, it 
Il be remembered, celebrated last Christ- 
| Var vd f « may judge by ma Not the least valuable feature of 
1 fieu which have beet the periodical is its illustrations 
f | Mongoliat Many of | 
, 1a Caucasian | During the Archwological Congress in 
Dp] ‘ ocratic type of | Athens in 1995 there was considerable dis 
} L “yr fea - +9 ~ ission as to the way in which the im- 
, oo ee aa penta at en . | mense ma of inscriptions found in the 
c¢ affinity The Mon Corpus Inscriptionum”™ could be made ac 
rm Japa ' mpo ! cessible to the average student. The pro- 
. il ocr posal to publish a cheap edition of the 
\ ! ision of a ou ircl Greek inscriptions has not as yet been car 
nay t mpared tt paper of | ried out In the meanwhile the French 
I rhompse i scholar for forty ivan have at least partially solved the 
Semitic ind Japane howing problem in their Inscriptiones Grace ad 
\ f ld 4 Mongol Jap- | Res Romanas Pertinentes,” begun in 1901 
Hi ) ! ’ iT V » | by the Paris Academy of Inscriptions, and 
i ind mea g of ov hirty of edited by R. Cagnat, the well-known au- 
both neg M Monro | thority on Roman epigraphy Nine good- 
} } lea rf Ainu n | zed volumes are now on hand, in lexicon 
} ] my ‘ present in form, containing the Latin’ inscriptions 
P ‘ ha ippa In a pertaining to Italy, the northern half of 
it ' he proofs of lan the Balkan peninsula, Africa, with the ex- 
ae tien -™ k of the Nippones eption of Egypt, as also Asia Minor, ex- 
‘ nd M Mo lal infirm | Clusive of Ionia, Phrygia, and Caria, and 
f Chamberla 1 Batchel , | further Syria and Arabia 
how ind thinne of Mor | A Cornel! University archwological expe- 
gol t 1 infu 1 culture in Japan. | dition, under the direction of Prof. John R 
ra XXXIV pp. mtain \ | S. Sterrett, will start on March 9 for Asia 
nn ' Catal . u n postage Minor Professor Sterrett has previously 
Japa y A. M. Tracey Wood pent several years in exploration and ex- 
urd nly l ited ind exhaustive in avation in the East He will be accom 
| panied by B B. Charles instructor in 
I e yea Prof. Giuseppe Bellucci | Semitic \. T. Olmstead, formerly fellow 
! Ur of Perugia published th in the American School at Jerusalem and 
if volumes dealing with the | aew at Athens; C. O. Harris formerly in 
Trad pol ! faliane und the tith tructor in Latin, now in the American 
la grandis nell’ Umit i He ha Schoo’ at Athens; and J. E. Wrench, former 
, , jand somewhat large fellow at the University of Wisconsin, They 
1h os mo primitivo in Italia | hope by the study of inscriptions and by 
f '" | idattamento iP igia wecurate surveys to determine some im 
! riy en Cooperativa) That portant historical sites, and get other in 
y lead and tha nin formation by which to correct current 
if Christianity have done but maps They may remain abroad two years 
ara sdicating paganism in Italy The biennial report of the California 
lepetadr Wet ently are ta State Library, Just issued, illustrates the 
- Tite nd teeth and tuss | increased interest in library matters on 
; 1 in prehistoric tombs the Pacific Coast. Since assuming the fun 
occult virtues and | i ions of a State Library Commission about 
‘cainst witeheraft two years ago, the trustees have sought to 
, ne Cnt in symbol mia ke he State Library the centre of 
ther au eter mverted to in expanding system that should reach 
’ The argument of the ill sections of the State As a first 
sutho , pand vi Med by ae tep, the old rules of the library, limiting 
se , ph Kraphs fron unique colle the use of its books to members of the 
of cha . pan : 1 the abject State government 0 to citizens dwelling 
© upon which few men living can write | in the capital, were rescinded, and the rule 
with equ tr he de when | adopted that any resident of the State may 
on iw two other volume borrow book by making application 
namely t a. a di pal logia popo through a local library, a State travelling 
la al Amu! ind I} fulmin yell library. a registered study club, or a judge 
idizioni popolari antiche e mod ‘ f the Superior Court or, where none of 
| il rat very lItallar wh there " hese means is available, on identification 
r | f painstaking intelligent schola by an agent of an express company More 
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now furnished by the staff to any citizen of 
the State on application by mail. A Library 
Extension Department has been established, 
which 
known as the Public Libraries Division, the 


operates through four divisions, 
Travelling Libraries Division, the Study 
Club Division, and the Books for the Blind 
Division In the Public Libraries Division 
two library organizers are improving li- 
braries already in existence, and starting 
new ones During the last year libraries 
were organized in sixteen towns as the di- 
rect result of the work of these organizers 
In the Travelling Libraries Division, the 
number of libraries in use has increased in 
two years from 85 to 225, and the number of 
volumes from 4,250 to 11,250. For the pur- 
pose of receiving and circulating these li- 
braries, 291 temporary library associations 
have been formed, many of which, it is ex- 
pected, wil develop into permanent or- 
ganizations In the Study Club Division 
work is modelled closely on the plan in 
force in New York State. Every encourage- 
ment is given to the formation of these 
clubs, subjects of study are suggested, pro- 
grammes and furnished, and 
select lists of books supplied. The Division 


syllabuses 





of Books for the Blind, which has just be- 
gun its work, reports that it has a collec- 
tion of 550 vo'umes, and has registered 169 
readers, scattered in all parts of the State 
As a st:mulus to all these activities, the 
library maintains a quarterly publication, 
the largest of its kind in the country, called 
News Notes of California Libraries 


The Oregon Library Commission, at the 
completion of its first year, reports the fol- 
lowing work accomp/ished, with an appro- 
priation of $2,000: (1) It has supplied forty- 
five rural communities and small cities 
with travelling libraries (2) It has se- 
lected and published a list of books for 
school libraries and secured such low con- 
tract prices from the publishers as to save 
to the schoo’s of the State $3,000 on the 
volumes purchased (3) It has published 
and circulated literature in the interest of 
library improvement and expansion as a 
preliminary to a more active library pro- 
paganda. (4) It has maintained a bureau for 
the study of comparative legislation as an 
aid to the law-making body of the State 


Harry Pratt Judson, who has been act- 
ing president of the University of Chicago 
since the death of William R. Harper, has 
been elected president He was born in 
Jamestown, N. Y., in 1849; he was grad- 
uated from Williams in 1870, and he has 
received various honorary degrees In the 
year of his graduation he became a teacher 
in the High School of Troy, and he also 
served as principal of that institution In 
1885 he was called to be professor of his- 
tory in the University of Minnesota, and 
in 1892 he was appointed head professor 
of political science and dean of the faculties 
of arts, literature, and science in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago He is author and edi- 
tor of a number of school text-books, as 
well as works of more general interest 
Among his wr.tings we may mention “Eu 
rope in the Nineteenth Century,” 1894; 
“The Growth of the American Nation,” 
1895: “The Higher Education as a Training 
for Business,”’ 1896; “The Government of 
Illinois,” 1900; and “The Essentials of a 
(decennial publica- 


Written Constitution’ 
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The death is announced of Dr. David 
Pryde, for twenty years principal of th: 


Edinburgh Ladies’ College, and for twenty 





three years a lecturer n English litera 


ture in what is now the Heriot-Watt Col 


lege Born in 1834, he was graduated a 
St. Andrew's For some time he was em 
ployed on the staff of the “En yclopewedia 


Britannica,”’ chiefly as a compiler of bio 
graphical articles Among his books are 
‘Biographical Outlines of English Litera- 
ture.”” “Highways of Literature,” Great 
Men of European History,” and an autobiog 


raphy, “Pleasant Memories of a Busy Life 


From Athens comes news of the death of 
the poet and philologist, Dimitrios Vernar 
dakis, in his seventy-third year After 
study at Munich and Berlin, he was ap 
pointed professor of history and philosophy 
at the University of Athens: but in 1883 
he resigned and retired to Mitylene in 
order to give his time to poetry and science: 
A number of his plays were successful on 
the Athenian stage. He also wrote a well 
known “Grammar of the Greek Language 


RECENT VERSE 
It chances that there are at present up- 
on our table four slender volumes of verse 
by youthful poets that present an uncom- 
monly suggestive unity in variety Johb 
Erskine’s “‘Actzeon and Other Poems" (The 
John Lane Co.), Louis Ledoux'’s “The 
Soul's Progress and Other Poems" (The 
John Lane Co.), Justin Sterns’s ‘“‘The Song 
of the Boy’’ (The Ariel Press, Westwood, 
Mass.), and William Ellery Leonard's ‘‘Son- 
nets and Poems” (privately printed), are 
alike in a certain attractive zest of gen- 
erous youth, but they differ singularly and 
significantly in tone and background 
Mr. Erskine’s chief poetic masters have 
been Milton, Landor, and Keats, and, if 
we may judge by the token of a certain ad- 
mirable onnet George Edward Wood- 
berry; but he has absorbed from them the 
tone rather than the intellectual outlook 
of the modern classic poetic mood His 
work is more notable for form than for 
substance; the most vital note in it is its 
fine sense of the apostolic tradition in 
poetry, its sentiment of poetic scholarship 
Yet this in itself is a thing to be grate- 
ful for. We do not remember to have 
lately seen asfirst book of verse showing 
so delicate a sense of poetic propriety 
The distinction of Mr. Erskine’s blank 
verse may be sampled from the opening 
lines of his ““Actz#on”’ 
Fair bloomed the happy world, fair bloomed the 
May, 
But over Lethe came no bloom nor change, 
Only the ancient languor; soft and smooth 
Save where a slumbrous poppy, nodding low 
Trailed into ripples, Lethe slipped away; 
And there the dead, fresh from the bright world 
came, 
And drank forgetfulness—one cup for all 
Whether their crown of life were flower or thorn, 
Their draught of life proved sweet or bitter wine 
There statesmen, soldiers, leaders of their times 
Heart-worn with blazing out new paths for truth 
Drank with their meanest followers, side by side 
Two lovers there, one with the passionate kiss 
Of sweet lips clinging, one in patient love 
Of those same lips, which never might be his 
Together drank and equally forgot; 
Thither came joy and sorrow ceaselessly, 
And straight passed over, levelled unto peace. 
His lyric gift and poetic sensibility a: 
seen at their best in “Parting’’ 


Not in thine absence, nor when face 
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Oh! Life la sweet! 


York The verse is undistinguished, but 





So it begins, and in the cour of the first s not seldom visited by something of 
section in which the boy speaks we have a por sense of fe witness th 
vivid glorification of the joys of healthy I ement Back Yards 
youth Wrestling, skating, diving, row.ng 
¢ ‘ - } lev it ‘ «t ft back 
climbing, running, jumping the ubtler 
joys of the senses the pleasure of tt ! ‘ merlant paces under an ashen «#k 
fresh fancy and imagination, of young sym i sand boxes and papers and | sot gs 
stm I 
pathy and friendship—each is made in tu 
Lod ted ds of f ng that « ! 
the subject of a joyous stanza turned off heap in 
with a fine musical freedom Then other 
Hopeless, dreary ash-pilea a tt 
voices are heard Death the World the , 
r here; 

Flesh, the Devil, address themselves to the hed hearts bowed down with leher of a ¢ 
boy, suggesting the pleasantnes of the wind of the year 
Primrose Path and the wisdom of plucking W the ‘ys of first sy « 

. hrougt he dingy pane 
roses while one may Finally Love speaks 

P ; . And the broken rag stuffed nd 

in the crucial strophe of the poem | of thelr rage agal 
Keep me my throne, O Boy | Fer over the dust and a oe aurg 
firent ia the jew | quering lif 
Of the supple te«ly'« atrengt i we “ he Life aud the glory f ving 





They are right aod sweet in t day amd the «trif 








t f f g " | titft 
\ 1 mitrast to the ibove | p 
! 1 Dougla Malloch’'s In Fore 
and rhe American Lumberman) I 
eatior if one may gu rf 
Here, again, the vers und 
, | bu rf in outdoo wl ‘ ) 
} efres) Z r? I i 
7 lavo Th Lo 
K 
- 
I 7 | " ; } 
\\ nedust “ 
. ‘ tine’a ¢ 
I z 1} 
; . 7 ligt 
apered t ‘ 
\\ _ « f x sl irs 
4 f - t i” i 1 
it as I bed f 
h v x vy a 1 as t fa M : 
And t f t ‘ 
I | ! italipa t f 8] s 
! ! bust 1 the t ' t vu 
! ’ ] ’ | zg of t a viecosa 
4 planted poor ¢ Ine 
r cle of Cha Gibsor ut and 
Kp ve volume of ve ‘ The Spirit of 
Lov ind Other Poem (Bostor Publish 
i by the author), will rub h eye It i 
i f the mellifuous Waller lived again and 
published numerou verse it hi lower 
level rhe following lin from Mr. Gib 
Hero and Leander which he ad 
is to compare with Fawkes ve on 
of Musa ire a fa pecimen of h lan 
guid put efatigable poet impul 
i " with lev l plunges to the deep, 
TT ged. ti bil va round him leap 
I ! t i ght extends 
‘ to Love et gement it lends 
f I Ie I vy tl © treact im waves 
I a? ‘ in to the shore it laves! 
i ! mw near tl beach, her duties o'¢ 
if ved ‘ ngering to mo 
i h dewy apray He half-encased 
it art " tal sultor bas defaced; 
\\ ‘ m the tower is reared a burt g torch 
nt guides Leander to the temple's porch 
() Kroa, and defend this youth 
‘ « the sen, to seek thy fane, for th 
i { i i n ) Lov 
‘ ' rf Od and kl 
i l it bialiogu ind 
‘ wig rha i i weighty ob 
Al ' es to Oront n 
f i th M inthrope 
' re vrage 
‘ ’ ' ’ | yen 
I le im i with Mr. Gibson 
work, we ma Poem by EB. L. Noble 
(i hard G. Badger) ng ind Sonnets,”’ 
Hel as Col " (Toronto William 
liris ) 1) wood by Ru ell Whit 
mt Ihacls ) kia "i ne by Clinton 
lard (GG. W. Browning) The Rose Jar,” 
by I is J (Browning), and rhe 
Land by William Blane (Ellio 
tock) 
\ ! iry fla YT of another 
wrt to ‘ avored Kdward G hrist’s 
Tiles from a Porcelain Tower (private 
ly printed at the Riverside Pr ) Mr 
Gilchrist has plainiy done a good deal of 
rather virile thinking, and as he has mad 
his ingeniously plotted verse the vehicle 


The Nation. 


s work has much of the peculiar pithi- 
hat marked the work of the concet- 
n th less fantasti n Not the 
nte sting of the pieces are those 
mo expressly from the Porcelain Tower, 
he pride and symbol of Cathay,"’ wherein 
he decaying splendors of the East are ex- 
| 1 with both Imagination and humor 
Take for example these mnets from a 
quer entitled In a Mountain Lama- 
y 
Gilt Buddha, w the heavy-lidded eyes 

Whose glances seem hypnotically jail'd 
BR valls of an unconscious paradise, 

rell me, how many moons have glow’d and paled 
Since in thy Mongol face at length was lost 

\ll trace of Prince Siddartha’s lineaments? 

H g. O placid mystic, since thou wast 

Carved in thy convert’s Image, and the scents 
Of Ind upon thine altar were replaced 

wi sandal-powder, mill'd beside the brooks 
I else adown the La Shan rush to waste? 

Thou wilt not answer, but the ancient rooks 
That nest upon the cedar at thy gate 
Are irsing me as unregenerate! 

\la I fear thy bent and wheezy bonze 

Is i ritualist; he offered me 
For pper coin the candlesticks of bronze 

And curtain from thy shrine of filagree, 

Nay, dare I whisper it but thou shouldst know— 

He nted that he might replace thyself 
I thirty silver shoes! Quoth I: “‘Not so; 

rhey who have barter’d Gods for petty pelf 
bid never prosper!"’ Then he smote the gong 

Phat hung beside us and so summon'd thee 
ry ir his orisons and even-song 

rhe sacred birds still scolded from their tree, 

\s through the quaint and lonely temple's gloom 
Ebb uto silence that deep, brazen boom. 

John Daniel Logan begins his “Preludes” 
(Toronto William Briggs) with “An 
Epistle in Criticism,’”’ in which he lays 
lown the interesting dictum that the cause 

the failure of “Keltic’’ poetry in Can- 

} the disfranchisement of Love, the 
lecay of natural piety.’’ Mr. Logan’s own 
work does not seem of quite sufficient cali- 
bre to assist very largely in the rehabilita- 

ym of Canadian piety and love He is 

en wordy and ineffective, but at times, 
is in this sonnet to E. A. MacDowell, he 
xhibits a fineness and fervor of feeling 
that has its charm: 
I m in tones, whose mellifiueus music wrought, 
As mmla’s Harp in Keltic days of yore, 
Wit iptive spell, must we hark nevermore 
I dy thy wistful spirit caught 
I mt and sea and sky and every spot 
orn neluctable, before 
mm fuml bacur ippalling Night closed o'er 
I . * pearly ports and left thee naught 
iv ‘ t visiting Ah, Dreamer, though 
! gods hay velled thine effluent phantasy, 
We a thy homagers, forever thrall 
i thy vyeet song atd music magical 
‘of mw Woodland volees, and the low, 

d polgoant pulsings of the far-off opal Sea! 

Mr. Logan closes his volume with a prose 
discourse in which, with apparent sincerity, 
he upholds The rhythmical dummy,” 
‘ Ti 

i lumble d und the dilly doss, 

rm umptly umpty 

While the lIivelong hours of the do-dad day 

lid tra-tra la la la. loo 
is “the best means of securing, not, per- 
haps, beauty of idea, or nicety of poetic 
form, but fundamental music and the breath 
ind life of poetry 

John Davidson, on the contrary, closes his 
Holiday and Other Poems” (EF. P. Dutton 

& Co.) with an uncommonly interesting bit 
of poet's prose decrying rhyme as a mark 
of decadence and urging English blank 
verse as the great “ascendant” poetic form 

the world Paradoxically, the volume 


rather for his notions than for his moods, | of 
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itself is a collection of experiments in re- 
peated and shaded rhyme of unusual tech- 
nical interest. The somewhat hard, but 
vigorously imaginative and sharply indi- 
vidual quality that has made many of Mr. 
Davidson's other volumes memorable is less 
pervasive here; yet he is near his best in 
these stanzas from a curious dramatic “Ec- 
logue” entitled “‘New Year’s Eve”: 

There is a dish to hold the sea 
A the sun, 
compass for the galaxy, 
A voice to wake the dead and done! 


brazier to contain 
A 


That minister of ministers, 
Imagination, gathers up 
The undiscovered universe, 
Like jewels in a jasper cup 
Its flame mingle north and south; 
Its accent with the thunder strive; 
The ruddy sentence of its mouth 
Can make the dead 


ean 


ancient alive. 


“A Book of Masks,” by Wilbur Under- 
wood (Elkin Matthews), has other marks of 
decadence than rhyme. Pierrot is Mr. Un- 
derwood's chief poetic symbol, and a faint 
perfume of fleurs du mal lingers in his page. 
Yet there is a sincere and wistful fantasti- 
cality in the little book, a slim energy of 
that make more than a momentary 
impression. The book has for its motto 
this from the “Journal of the Black Death”: 
“And was played before the Kinge’s Most 
Excellent Majestie a Masque of Shadowes.” 
After of shadowy sarabandes in 
verse, the series concludes with: 


line, 


a score 


THE END 
The hour has struck; with sudden grace 
The mask is slipped from each worn face, 
And desolate eyes meet desolate eyes 
In glances of a lone surmise 
That searching deeply only see 
The veils of utter mystery; 
The lights are flickering In the lamps, 
The air grown sharp with earthy damps, 
0 of sad delight 
Pass wearily into the night. 


little ghosts 


A little while and over all 

The faded leaves shall drift and fall, 
The rain and wind from outer space 
Walk desolate about the place, 

And whisper through the grasses wet: 


Adieu, Pierrot; good-night, Ninette 
“Love Songs and Bugle Calls,”’ by Vir- 
ginia Frazer Boyle (A. S. Barnes & Co.), 


is a collection showing a _ considerable 
measure of the poetic temperament and an 
unusual fluency in varied rhyme. The 
rather too easy pathos that colors many 
of the pieces is not likely to prove a 
hindrance to popular appreciation. Unfor- 
tunately Mrs. Boyle’s poetic energy is too 
diffuse to admit of effective quotation. 

The impermanence of personal charm as 
a poetic asset is rather mournfully shown in 
the volume of “Selections from Charles 
Swain,” compiled “by his third daughter” 
(London: Fifield). Swain was a poet of 
rather exceptional popularity in the for- 
ties and fifties, and no less a man of let 
ters than Robert Southey said of him: “If 

man was born to be a poet, Swain 
" Yet, read at this hour, his quality 

of a rhyming Tupper and little 

The following characteristic stanza 
affords rather instructive comparison 
with Mr. Davidson's fine stanzas on the 
sume theme quoted above: 


ever 
was 
that 
more 


is 


a 


In Science as in LAterature, the same 

Creative spirit elevates the tone; 

Philosopher and bard must mount to fame 

Mach by imagination’s power alone; 

The first conception Dalton's mind made «nows 
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mental or uncompromisingly bitter. He ap 


-_ - 
Feb. 28, 1907] 
Of the Atomic Theory was then 

A vision beautiful as Fancy’s own! 

A fine poetic thought, worth Milton's pen! 


Waiting a mind to grasp and give its form to men lelicate balance of probabilities. It is dis 
inctly more natural for him to be rhetori 


“The Humor of Love,” an _ anthology | cal and romantic than sardor and pithy 
edited by Tom Masson (Moffat, Yard & | and two-thirds of th 


of iles ir he p ent 

Co.), is done from a full knowledge of | yolume are undise ' on 
‘ ! ‘ Unais bisedtiy ] rhe rorme 

the lighter erotic literature in English | y,j; One is irritated to find him 
in ! is ri | > Tnd hin at if 

and with an excellent flair for the thing tervals bringing himself » n with 


that are at once graceful and amusing. | ;¢p, 
Read consecutively, the effect is consid- | | oy, 
erably more humorous than amorous 

An anthology of unique interest is the 
book of “Sea Songs and Ballads”’ 


customary smart little fling at Life on 
as if a mess of rhetorical 
ould not be quite wholeson 


pinch of bitterness He was a great bank 
selected e! He 


was a great blackguard It would 
by Christopher’ Stone, with an Introduc- | po; », necessary to say the same thing 
tion by Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge (Henry twice, but that the world o slow te 
Frowde). The literary ballad is represent understand.” This is the kind of puerility 
ed as sparingly as possible, the authentic | tg which he is often reduced Th te 
“chanty” and “forebitter” as fully. The re- | much to pe said for the old-fashioned open 


sult is a corpus of salty folks-poesie that | gre of «, ntimeat, which had . . bak 
4 ‘ ! ( iad a Way ft Da 

is as instructive as entertaining. The fol ing one side of u and a : 
i ( Ss Rt co forta lV t 


. i we 
lowing stanzas are from a song that Ad- hardly noticed how chilly the other was 
miral Bridge assures us has been sung for 
two hundred years by actual sailormen 

he f ‘ HERR rer ’ 
on actual ships: y White Darkn By Lawrence Mo 


New York: The Outing Publishing C 


Farewell, and adieu to you, (gay) Spanish ladies, , = 5 om 
an 
Farewell, and adieu to you, ladies of Spain I . 
For we've received orders for to sail for old Eng This is a series of vigorous but rather 
land, conventional tales of the Canadian wilder 


But we hope in a short time to see you again , rear 
I ness Prof. C. G. D. Roberts and Jac k Lon- 
We'll rant and we'll roar like true British heroes, | don have done this kind of thing better 
We'll rant and we'll roar across the salt an Perhaps the comparison is hardly in point 
Until we strike soundings in the channel of ol : 
benede & , for the method here is openly melodram 
England; _ , 
From Usbant to Scilly is thirty-five leagues atic, The Northwestern mounted police 
2 the Hudson Bay trapper, and the peripatetic 
The e ove si to, with the wind at 
rhen we hove our ship lic | Indian are the principal figures involved in 
sou'west, boys, 


We hove our ship to, for to strike soundiLgs the execution of the rulings of poetic jus 


clear; | tice, which are interfered with only by 

We got soundings in ninety-five fathom, and oidly elevations of snow or depressions of tem 
» chs ) Sngls o ours we did | +" 

Up the channel of olf England cur course wi perature There is naturally much of the 


steer. . + « r 
Kanuck jargon, the phonetic representation 


So let every man toss off a full bumper, 
Let every man toss off his full bowls; 
We'll drink and be jolly, and drown melancholy: pow Me 
So here’s a good health to all true-hearted souls magazinable’’; which means that the 


of which is unusually successful In short, 


these stories are all of the type known as 


| chances are against their proving (to in 
vent a similar verbal horror) really book 
able 

RECENT FICTION. _ 


The Woman's Victory. By Maarten Maar Friday, the 13th. By Thomas W. Lawson 
tens. New York: D. Appleton & Co. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co 


The short stories of Maarten Maartens Modest Mr. Lawson, the author of Fren- 
are always worth looking into, but they zied Finance” and of many entertaining 
leave no firm impression. They have the | "@Wspaper advertisements, has written a 
air of a series of clever tricks in which, as fervent novel called “Friday, the 13th “ 
it were, less is said than meets the eye. | Here we have all the familiar stage set 
They are experiments in fiction, studies in | 98 of Wall Street, painted in garish 
various manners from Maupassant to, say, | splotches; gigantic stock deals, frightful 
F. Hopkinson Smith. Short-story writers | panics, tickers, and tapes spinning out quo 
are lucky enough not to have “messages” | tations a mile a minute, the usual seething 
expected of them, but it is in reason that | mobs on the Stock Exchange, and all the 
they should be looked to for some sort of | ‘““System’s”’ hell-hounds let loose, chapter 


consistent method. As a matter of fact after chapter There is a heart-throb on 
the tales in the present collection display | every page We ache with sympathy for 
in form a factitious versatility; in sub- | the proud, old ex-governor of Virginia, who 
stance they are rather monotonous. Four | has lost in unwise speculation several mil 
or five among the most striking of them are | lion dollars of trust funds; we yearn to 


variations on one theme. Some crucial | look into the fathomless eyes of his virtu 
moment is seized in the common life of a | ous daughter who, to retrieve her father’s 
man and a woman, under the stress of | fortune and good name, persuades the hero 
which convention is thrown aside, and the | to help her play the stock market, and 
truth revealed as to their mutual rela- | prays the Lord to bless their operations; 
tion, or their common relation to the | we shudder when the aforesaid hero, taking 
world, or both Disillusion is the note the “long” instead of the “short” side of 
The author says some very ‘cynical’ Sugar, loses his first two million dollars 
things, in quite the sweeping manner of the | And of course we cannot but exult 
undergraduate who wishes to conceal the | when, money-mad as he Is, the hero turns 
softness of his heart Whenever he takes | the table on the System's cohorts and 
a step aside from his narrative for pur- | cleans up a cool billion of dollars; and on 
poses of comment or generalization, he is | the last page we are very close to tears at 
sure to be either uncompromisingly sentt- the death of both the chief personages—of | 


parently cannot trust himself to strike a 





that beautiful daughter of Virginia, endow 











































































ed with eyes of “spirituality and passior 


and with a singular gift for stock-gan 
bling, and of the if bt Rot he J 
ire of whom rise bef r " t ! 
he thick of h last, pa ! perfect-fl 
x } iv) icK M 1.away i 
thrown back from the chest, and a low 
turned-down white collar, the setting f 
throat and head that reminded one fa 
forest monarch at bay on the mountal: 7. 
awaiting the coming of the hound | 


hunters.”’ 


As a matter f fact, as tl advat 
tice says the fever of money mad ‘ 
I s of sy llation in } zg 
story and what Mr. Lawson attemy ) 
lo is to show the degrading effect of sj 
itlo ipon characte But th l ‘ 
f characte equ I e iit iry a he 
M Lawson, with all his red-hot, hyph 
ited adjectives, can show, and as for hi 
pilot t steadily thir nstead I Ke 
Of course \ ybody that ha ev t t 
within a mile of Trinity Church know ha 
I I OK is 4 p aif { \\ 1 " 
ind method absurd 
Sampson Rock of Wa Ntreet Ry Edw 
Lefevre New York Har & | 
Sampson Rock of Wall 8 ‘ ! 
ly successful operator wt i | 
to call hi father Dad and 
vent the old man in the great Virginia 
tral Railroad deal The story, which 
tirely readable, is filled with the tech j 


of speculation, and all the detail of a t 


New York stock-brokerage office aid 
bare In fact, to the diligent reads 

story can almost be recommended i " 
hand-book and ready reference guid 
speculatior Talk of the market and of 
financial coups is thick and fast, and even 
when the author phil 7 ‘ is | f 


quently does through the four hundred 


printed pages, money is his text It would 
however, be unfair to criticise Mr. Lefévre 
for writing in terms of mo y when that 
is frankly what he et ut to d both it 
his many short torte which have ay 
peared, as well as in this present book 
But he doubtless realizes, as certainly as do 
his reade that the history of a hundred 
Sampson Rock even though written with 
spirit and in faultless Wall Street term 
ology, will never onstitute the great and 
vital business novel of the present genera 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 


in Oneida County Printer: A Bibliography 
of the Press at Utica, N. Y., from 1803 to 
1838. By John C. Williams; with an Intr 
luction by Ellis H. Roberts Illustrated 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons $12.50 
This volume is an important acces m to 


the list of American local bibliographies 


i 
More than a bibliography of Utica imy 
from 1803 to 1838, it is also an account 
the life and work of William Willian 
whose enterprise made Utica an importa 
publishing centre for more than a qua 
of a century... The author, John Can WW 
Hams of Morristown, N. J, is a ds lar 
of this Onelda County printer, and haa 
therefore enjoyed unusual facilities for se 
curing material. The book has been print 
ed in sumptuous style at the Gillis Press. 











4 zh er i npot! i 
R i ho i Albany 
i nd naller ot 
pra y no y*ks are publish 
" ) ! of New York ’ 
I vy had gained ich a prepon 
j f many otf he n 
Peekskill, Poughkeep 
Hudso l i, Bath, Cooy 
I rhe first pre 
‘ i il I July 17S, by 
i Mel wl wa | I or oO i 
i Whitestown Garsette and 
i In \ugu wou snother 
I is Wall i from Rome 
l ! i he Co 
! ‘ \ likely ha 
b pay irious pam 
i books ip 
' - ff be 
ig ‘ n e page 
I ! Peopl f oO la 
1. Octol l 1s00 
ll rat i irvived Th 
, ' l The irl 
: h vith a page, prin 
{ ‘ M Williams has been 
vial ! 1803, Tt rhoma 
\ \ ! ! Measu f 
\ i yy Alg non 
W M ! ved a in 


‘ ‘ \ i 10] 
' is | 100 id 
‘ ! 1 ) Mea 
ju ! ged hand 
h firm becam 
A \\ i SOS William 
fas paper upon 
| i vella he bill 
l | ‘ ! I mm i 
h j oO 
While mo rt 
) t | " we ofa 
har I Utica 
l ! la 1 Hk mard 
1 i ! of A 
! | ra 
| iby S A\rien 
! ivu 0 i 0 
! " VMasor im ind 
! f page I 
i ) i of tl ha 
\ i i lex 
! j rasa rh tase | ind lette 
Henkel in Phila 
I ' ind 23 The two 
! mane ined as diaries 
int , ! ght $4,200 The first 
| r American Repost 
lawef Information containing @ 
f the pre n Year 17%, con 
ln by Washtngton on four 
rlea 1 page besides va 
th printed pages. These 
by Washington are in 
: remarh m the weather 
} low ! itinerary of 
journey luring the year The 
ind mo ntiere ng diary is a copy 
ge Virginia and Maryland Al 
1708 It contains forty-five close 
ten pages by Washington, telling his 
ibouts, what he did; where he dined, 


every dag throughout the 


Limost 


‘The 


vear The record of the weather is also 
very full weeks in July 


where this 


Nation. 


except for a few 


entry occurs 


No ace't kept of the Weather and et« 
from hence to the end of the Month on 
ice't of my Sickness which commenced with 
i fever on the nineteenth and lasted until 
he 24th, which left me debilitated 


hese 
4 ’ 
Rober 


two almanacs were presented, one to 
Adams, the Margaret 


Bushrod 


other to Mrs 


Adams, in July, 1827, by Judge 


Washington 


On March 1 the Sales 
Company of this city wil offer at auction 
William 


Some 


Merwin-Clayton 


the autograph collection of Major 
B. Wetmore of Allenhurst, N. J 


choice items are included, among them a 


one-page A. L. 8S. of Washington, Cam 


bridge, January 20, 1776: two autographs of 


elegrams by Gen. Grant, one from City 


Point, Va.. December 9, 1864, to Major-Gen 


Thomas, the other from Prospect Station 
Va April 10, 1865, to Secretary of War 
Stantor in A. L. S., two pages, 4to, dated 


Richardson letters of 


Sherman, J. A. Sy- 


1758, of Samuel 


Henry Clay, Farragut 


mond Victor 
Edward FitzGerald, and others; a sheet of 


Hugo, Tennyson, Thackeray, 


documents signed 


Frederick the 


manuscript by Darwin 


by Napoleon Bonaparte 


Great, the four Georges, Charles II., and 
James Il On March 4, the same com- 
pany offers a miscellaneous’ collection, 
luding 4 number of desirable, al- 
ough no especially rare pieces of 
Americana About seventy items are 


Narratives and 
These include the “Life of Black 
Hawk Boston, 1834; Morse’s “Report on 
Indian Affairs,"”” New Haven, 1822; 
Narrative of the 


mn Hlowden 1826 


catalogued under Indian 


Memoirs 


Seaver's 
Captivity of Mary Jemi- 
Zadock 
count of his own captivity and sufferings, 
John Wil- 


Steele's ac- 


Moutpelier, 1818, and the Rey 


iams's Redeemed Captive Returning to 
Zion New Haven, 1802 Among first edi- 
tions are books by Thoreau, Burroughs, 
Lang, John Hay. Irving, and T. W. Par- 
sons. On Tuesday, Mareh 5, the same firm 
ells the library of the Rev. S. L. Bow- 
man of Newark, made up of miscellane- 


ous books with some items of Americana, 
including nine lots relating to Nantucket 


ind Stiles's History of Ancient Windsor, 
. 


Connecticut 


F. Libbie & Co., of 
library of Thomas Rodney 
Providence Sets of the first 
Audubon's “Birds of 
America 1840-1844 7 vols. and his 
Quadrupeds of America,” 1846-1854, 3 vols., 


On March 6 and 7, C 
Boston, sell the 
Reynolds of 


" ivo edition of 


are the most notable lots. There are also 
i few first editions of Hawthorne, Irving, 
Mark Twain, and other American authors 
some including a Vir- 
cil, Venice, 1475, and books from the Kelm- 


Vale and Elston 


early printed books 


acott Essex House 


At an auction to be held by Sotheby, Wil 
hinson & March 16, a 
manuscript of Burns's “Scots Wha Hae wi’ 
Bled” will be offered 


manuseript 


Hodge London, on 


Wallace also an ex 


quisitely illuminated missal 


executed for C aude de France, daughter of 
Queen Anne of Brittany and Louis XIL, on 
the oveasion of her marriage to Francia I 
It is written on 103 leaves of vellum, and 
contains sixteen full-page miniatures and 


other 


paintings 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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1859-1861 By 
Chadwick. [The 
New York: 


of the Ciril War, 
Rear-Admiral French E 
American Nation, vol. xix.) 
Harper & Brothers. $2 net 


volume 


(‘auses 


Admiral Chadwick's is only ip 


part devoted to ‘‘causes,”’ the larger por- 
book 


tion of the being occupied with a 


| detailed account of the events, best classed 





as occasions, which prepared the way for 
hostilities The first chapters, in 
which the author reviews the political and 
economic situation in the South between 
1850 and 1860, with particular reference to 
the nature and spread of those ideas, large- 


four 


ly derived from Calhoun, on which the 
theory and practice of secession were 
based, traverse a part of the ground al- 
ready gone over in Prof. T. C. Smith's 


“Parties and Slavery’; but the summing 
up, permitted here on a larger scale thaa 
in any previous volume of this series, 
skilfully avoids the appearance of repeti- 
tion, and makes the volume more nearly a 
unit 

The chronological course of the narrative 
begins with chapter five, on John Brown's 
interesting illustration of 
the newness of our that writers 
still think it dissect, with 
more or less minuteness, the intellectual 
and moral powers of Brown, and to appor- 
tion the judicial share of excuse or blame 


raid It is an 
history 
necessary to 


associates and sponsors. Ad- 
miral Chadwick tells the familiar story 
effectively and fairly, though hardly, we 
think, with due appreciation of the chival- 
of Brown and his prominent 
supporters. Then follow detailed chapters 
on the rising tide of opposition to the 
North and the Federal Government in Con- 
long-considered and carefully 
separation, and the 
Only on this 
with its 
leave 


upon his 


rous spirit 


gress, the 
wrought 
Presidential election of 1860. 
narrative, 


plans for 


last topic does the 
carefully marshalled wealth of facts, 
something to be desired. The minor po- 
litical influences and shrewd political man- 
agement which made Lincoln's nomination 
possible; the reliance of the Republicans 
the tariff issue, rather than upon 
such States as Pennsylvania; 
Lincoln by fusion in 
bearing of the 
question of dis- 


upon 
slavery, in 
the efforts to defeat 
several States; and the 
election returns upon the 
union, are matters which, though touched 
upon, might well have been developed a 
bit more fully. 

The most distinctive contribution of Ad- 
miral Chadwick's book, however, is its thor- 
ough-going examination of the military and 
naval situation on the eve of hostilities 
The status of the Southern forts in the last 
months of 1860, for example, is excellently 
set forth, as are the state of Fort Sumter, 
the episode of the Star of the West, and the 
situation at Fort Pickens Here, obvious- 
ly, the writer speaks with authority, yet 
with a breadth of view, a careful regard for 
balance and perspective, and a subordina- 
tion of technical detail worthy of hearty 
commendation Yet the author does not 
hesitate to put censure where he thinks it 
belongs; he condemns Anderson, for exam- 
ple, for failing to help the Star of the West, 
points out Lincoln's impropriety in issuing 
orders over the heads of his department 
chiefs, and censures Scott for the general 
inefficiency of the army as well as for toy- 
ing with rebellion on the eve of war 
Equally well done, though in more familiar 
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fields, are the accounts of Buchanan's vacil- whose aid they had hastened, sustained to be f al f 
tating course, of Lincoln's Cabinet trials them in the hours of discouragemen How | psychology Bu 
during the first month of his administra- | they blunderedand struggled to very con the work is funda 
tion, and of the double policy of negotia- | siderable success, and how th military 
tion and preparation which the South suc- superiors seemed in league iit he — ; 
cessfully pursued Admiral Chadwick does whole undertaking, because of ps judg - “ ' Pome ‘ 
not spare the South or its leaders, though | ment, or je ilousy, o gue forth ™ ‘ Baldw , 
for the most part he lets the simple record in the volume before u t inaiaie a0). mained : : 
of events carry their own condemnation | ple unaffected word t ‘ " . rs : ' 
The bibliographical chapter, as usual only for their family l wei ‘ 
notes the most important printed authori It is a record of unselfish, pa : : 
b ties Of manuscript material, the most leavor f which every A ‘ inf ! te 2 . \ 
valuable are the Pickett papers in the with pride Fo 1] a i iking ‘ _ 
Treasury Department at Washington, con f notable valu rr! I R i x — rg 
taining the correspondence of the Confedet } Men is was i 1 i \ | \ , : . 
ate commissioners The map illustrating he question whet} ‘ ‘ a ‘ 
the John Brown raid, and the chart of | work without the la ind would w ; ' - . 
Charleston harbor, should be particularly n e economically 1a , Iq I ! ‘ 
noted as helpful aids. ! Port Roya g ‘ pret f N 
Thomas Wentworth Hige led f “6 witl aft . ‘ t 
V p ila " i whett f { e! : ; 
Letters from Port Royal: Written at the ; ™4n would figh ! attlefield i at , , : 
Time of the Civil War. Edited by Eliz- | S8ht well. The “La urily ' 
abeth Ware Pearson. Boston: W. B. | D*fore the negro had | l himself w 
Clarke @ Co . of freedom; indeed, the domina avery ve 
When Commodore Dupont on Novem): =e eee one Gf Cmaee _ + ane ) : 
7, 1861, captured the forts at Hilton Head | ®'*'. But as the editor, M Pearse ei 
and Bay Point, South Carolina, the Sea Is! a we very “ o— : é 
and region fell into the hands of the Fed ' [=e odie ; <a ' , 
erals. The planters and their families fled re ee sep ; 
precipitately, and thus left to the con : neubercin es . pi ; 
querors alltheir possessions, including the oo es overm | ig , 
human chattels. It was a curious situation ee hat nothing m ‘ ld ; 
in which the Washington Government alleged agains 1 that overwhelming : 
found itself. It needed the cotton for the | SU4¢¢" transition fronp the ignoran leg- |“! wee , 
Northern market, but what was it to do adation, and sloth of slavery sdeeees - give 
with the hundreds of slaves which speed- | iberty and it must no fe forge Af .« ‘ ' 
ily became thousands? Free them it could in the isolation of the Sea Islands th Ce ‘ : 
not, at that time. Yet so improvident ana | &"° 45 Probably at } ann ‘ ore 
childlike were they, that they were likely nearly @ primitis a = : ; , : 
to starve if not taken in hand at once and m Disk oe , | | 
made to work. In brief, it was as difficult This volume would have been justified > 
a problem as if the Government had sud had merely given us the picture of —_ 
denly been compelled to take over a slic: blacks of 1862 and portrayed the spit ' = at 
of Africa, and to assume overnight the mo those whom one of the black tiled 
al and material care of a tribe of natives fust gang white people been her a ' 
* Cotion agents were at once dispatched | ® SPecial value beyond that. At tt 5: : 
to collect and send to the North the cot- | “hen the growing acuteness of the neg ae See 
ton crop on hand, which happened to be the | Problem mak« t all the more necessat S tee aene 
argest ever raised there. But what next to keep in mind the historical background | come manif ; 
Fortunately, the Treasury Department | °! that problem, a study like this becomes for Ka sind . 
found in Edward L. Pierce of Milton, Mass., | ©! SPee!al value as an index of the progr — ' ' 
later well known as the biographer of | the black race has mad As an } to osoplh he . ' , 
Sumner, a man who had ideas and the abil- | #!!¥ accurate picture of slavery as it reall mem & : 
ity to carry them out. He had been in| “8S '€ '8 @ most valuable antidote P| © 
charge of the contrabands at Fortress Mon- | @UCh misleading gush written by men lib _— . : 
roe and had shown his ability there. About | Thomas Nelson Page, according to which | much : 
him he speedily gathered a notable band of the unknowing reader might readily be ey! te ' ue tee! 
enthusiasts, men and women. from New | that the condition of the favored household | Prof P Baler hen : 
England, New York, and Pennsylvania, who | Slave on the 8,000 large estates was a : aid ae ‘ ‘al stem of taat pat 
arrived in Port Royal in March, 1862, to picture of the whole institution of ede f Kant endental be : 
undertake as best they could the work of The “Letters from Po Royal” ha 54 aie , ;, ie ' , 
preparing the slaves for whatever status painstakingly edited and elucidated by Mi , , : we 
in life the future held in store for them | espe nti at is interesting to know that . _ — oe 
and of ~aising the cotton crop of 1862 on of the oman group of writ: pears tnowga' betas 
the various plantations ters ahe had access, nearly all ' om on houg 
Few if any of this band knew the col- | “'¥®: Mr. E. G. Philbrick, the principal fig ur lental” log 
ored man or the South Still fewer were ure im the executive work ames, | | A 1} ' 
practical farmers Some speedily proved alos im 1808 I ry of log f bet K 
inadequate to the task; that any succeeded intil to-day ind to show |! 
is really cause for wonder except that leas acq j ! 
these young college men and brave and | /hought and Things: A Study of the De the ) 1 ! i 
patient women were as highly inspired as velopment and Meaning of Thought TT] phy al i 
any of our youth who laid down their lives | Genetic Logi Vol. 1. Fun mal Logl is the idy of how ‘ P 
on the battlefields of which the Port Royal or Genetic Theory of Knowledge BY | ceed sank the idea 
pilgrims heard so infrequently Mission James Mark Baldwin New York: The | mind normal and gu 
aries they were in the best sense, but with- Macmillan Co. $2.75 The old-fash ed j is 
out the «lessons of older missionaries or We will say, at on hat tl i most you that th j , 
the teachings of martyrs to guide them earne profound laboriou ystemat! s sound o ha “ " 
Yet the zeal for the dowatrodden, to! analys of cognition ha annot fail jo with how k i 
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author has by no means proved, that there way .of foot-notes. It would not then be 


invariable process by which 
But the reason why, 
the publication must 
investi- 
the first 
of the 
When 


length a defi- 


is any one 


thought is de veloped 


in our opinion serve 


as a precious landmark in future 
gations, is that it 
definite 
of cognition in 
build a 
plan is drawn, in which all the cond:- 


the and 


lays down, for 


time, a project of structure 


theory great detail 


one has to house, at 
nite 
the utilities, prices of one 
kind of 


are staple, et« 


tions 


another masonry, the sizes of tim- 
that 
and this first plan becomes 


focus of 


ber are duly consid- 


ered; from the 
execution, the study 
the 


evolved 


time of its 


out of which veritable building plan 


It is a plan to be pulled 


is to be 
and perhaps, 
at last, to be Yet 
than by the aid of such a preliminary plan 


a thoroughly satisfactory house can hardly 


patched up 


to pieces, to be 


discarded otherwise 


be had. Just such a preliminary project it 
is, with which Professor Baldwin has now 
enriched the psychology of cognition The 
mere vocabulary of well-considered new 
technical terms—some fifty in number 
that this volume expounds is in itself a 
precious gift to psychological investigation 
For with each of these new terms there 
goes a valuable new conception 

We fear the reader of this volume, who 


has most likely found it pretty difficult and 
complicated, will be almost staggered when 
we say that we believe the prevalent fault 
of the theory to be that it makes the struc- 


ture of thought and of ideas to be too sim 
ple We only mean, however, that it is 
too simple in a certain definite respect; 
namely, that what the author calls “‘dualis- 
tic that is, referring to two subjects, or 


objects—is sometimes rather triadic; while 


the projective consciousness which he ad- 


mirably describes, but which according to 
him involves no dualism and we grant does 
not explicitly recognize two subjects, must, 
as we venture to think, in order to be pro- 
jective regard the objects perceived as 
liffering from others by their insistent 
presenes If so, there must certainly be a 


however little it be recognized 


implies something resisted, 


aualism 


For insistence 


and where there is resistance there must be 
effort, and effort with its correlative re- 
tance is clearly dualistic Moreover, 


frequently speaks of the “mean- 
“object.”’ It 


the author 


ing’ of an appears to us 


that meaning belongs exclusively to signs; 
and a sign, as the medium between two 
minds or between an object and an idea, 


and being so regarded, however obscurely, 


must involve a triplet 


Great Rivers, the Hudson, 
and Delaware, im 
Richard 
Edited 
pioneer set- 
New 


1 Vour of Four 
Vohawk 
1769 


Smith 


Nuaquchanna, 
Being the 
of Burlington, New Jersey 
the 


Halsey 


Journal of 
with a short history of 
tlements, by Francis W 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons 

Journal called for just 
Halsey, who has 


such an 
the 
the 


Smith's 
editor as Mr 
graphical mind, 
of long ago clear if not straight. It 
celvable, however, that another’ editor 
might have compressed his preface, which 
Is nearly half the book, into a closer nar- 
of the settlements later consider- 


topo- 


and has made paths 


is con- 


rative 


|} ed in the Journal, and used a large part 
of what was left as direct elucidation, by 











necessary for the reader to carry im mem- 
ory the whole body of what the editor has 
to say in explanation of a long and some- 
what intricate story. 

Richard Smith (brother of Samuel Smith, 
the early historian of New Jersey) was 
only thirty-four when he took this journey 
the definite of surveying the 


with object 


| Otego patent of 69,000 acres on the Susque- 


which included large parts of the 
town of Oneonta and Otego, south 


The and value of 


hanna, 
present 


of Cooperstown. charm 


his Journal is its remarkable directness 
Mr. Smith went out to inspect land, and he 
stuck to his task with a self-restraint as 


The sit 
possibilities of 


in a diarist. 
uation, the the 
the land are carefully noted, its accessibil- 
the outlook for 
timber, and the possible crops. He was not, 
however, unobservant of the incidents of 
the journey of 676 miles, made between 
March and June, through a country which 
seemed new and wild to his eyes, though, as 
Mr. Halsey had all known 
to Europeans for a much longer period than 


commendable as rare 
character, 
water, 


ity, the nearness to 


says, it been 


that from the Revolutionary war down 
to the present day. 
The enormous holdings of the great pa- 


troons of the Hudson Valley and elsewhere 

the Van Philipse, Van Cort- 
landt, Livingston, or other manors—all im- 
traveller. Mr ob- 
servations on great 
the sparseness of the population, lead him 


Rensselaer, 


pressed our Halsey's 


these estates, and 


to the conclusion that such a system of 
land-holdings “retarded the growth of the 
Hudson Valley.”” He might justly have 


added that the evil effects of this system 
still be 
Burden; or Staatje 

Smith's writing shows him to 
possessed of a mellow temper, and a mind 
Even without Mr 
companionship, the 
hitherto unknown, but now 
the first time) 
reading The 
plates of and with which 
the editor has enriched his volume, if not 
bear republi- 
well 


can discerned in such spots as 


have been 


of some cultivation 


Halsey's historical 
Journal (not 


printed entire for would 


have been good several 


houses scenes 
the historian, 
cation illustrate the 

Several unfortunate blunders of the print- 


novelties to 


and text very 


er or the proof-reader disclose themselves 


in the Introduction, but the Journal itself 
is a satisfactory reproduction of a valu- 
eble manuscript The index, too, calls 
for a good word: it is full, yet not com- 


plicated; but why, pray, was it not strictly 


alphabetical? 


Nidney Herbert, Lord Herbert of Lea. A Me- 


With portraits 


moir. By Lord Stanmore. 

and illustrations. 2 vols. New York: E. 

P. Dutton & Co. $7.50 net. 

Never did luckless biographer advertise 
his embarrassments and misgivings more 
frankly than Lord Stanmore He had 


“somewhat rashly”’ promised Lady Herbert 
years ago to undertake this memoir, but 
did not then know how great were the diffi- 
the task. Sidney Herbert's life 
was short, and not highly eventful. “His 
name is not connected with any great and 
striking act, elther of domestic or foreign 
policy.”” He was, by the testimony of all 
who knew him, a man of singular personal 
charm and sweetness of character, but how 
can the delicate aroma of such a nature be 


culties of 
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conveyed to a later generation, especially 
when the written material at hand is so 
meagre? In such circumstances, says Lord 
Stanmore, the only recourse is a “bare re- 
cital of outer events” with “a sketch of 
the times in which he lived"; though he ad- 
mits that the consequent product “can 
hardly be classed among true biographies.’ 
Nevertheless, having pledged his word, he 
puts his pen to the work, “though I fear 
the result will be as unsatisfactory to my 
readers as it is to myself.”’ This 1s a por- 
tentous careat to nail up on the door to 900 
octavo pages! 

The net impression could have been bet 
ter made in one-third the space. The ter 
ritic Jongueurs about Herbert’s work in the 
War Office relate mostly to such obsolete 
technicalities and burned-out controversies 
that they pall horribly on the reader. The 
personal side of the man is attractively 
brought out There was strength in his 
sweetness. His political sagacity was ex- 
cellent Of all the little group of Peelites 
that survived dolefully under Derby and 
Palmerston, looking so long in vain for a 
rest for their feet, none was more shrewd 
in counsel than Herbert Sir James Gra- 
ham was constantly deferring to him. Glad- 
stone frequently consulted him Several 
new letters of Gladstone’s are given tin 
these volumes He was a fast friend of 
Herbert’s from Oxford days, and deeply 
mourned his premature end. But when it 
is said that Herbert was a man of winning 
grace and thorough chivalry—well named 
after that Sir Philip Sidney from whose 
family the Pembroke Herberts are proud to 
trace their descent—and that he had tal- 
ents for public life which, had lengih of 
days been granted him, might have made 
his name eminent, all has been said 


The Cambridge “Apostles.” By Frances M 
Brookfield. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons 
This is a book that it would be pleasant 

to speak well of, if that were possible, 

from the kindly feeling towards the Brook 
fields raised by “Mrs. Brookfield and Her 

Circle,” and the interest attaching to many 

of the characters discussed—Hallam and 

Tennyson, Milnes and Maurice, Trench and 

Sterling. If it had been entitled “‘Sketches 

of William H. Brookfield and his Friends,” 

it might have passed muster as a chatty 
volume, not very deep in matter, and not 
always pure in style, but fairly amusing 

But to handle the Cambridge Apostles” 

rightly is quite another thing; and to ons 

behind the scenes this is not a good book 
A cynic—i. e¢., a Harvard senior—once 
said in an essay that when a man had a 
secret to keep he simply said nothing about 
it; if a woman had one, she informed every 
body that she had a secret, and then set to 
work keeping it hard. There is a similar 
distinction between the Cambridge Apostles | 
and the “‘secret”’ societies of American col 
leges. The Apostles are secret because they 
never talk about themselves or each other 
among outsiders; never announce their 
meetings, wear no badges, and act as if 
they had never heard of such a thing. There 
was not the same secrecy in the early days 
of the soclety, the twenties and early thir- 
ties, which is the period Mrs. Brookfield 
has tried to write about. and which she 


proclaims as the beroic and golden age— 
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~ 
king ) nevertheless still stands third paper is by Henri Deslandres upon 
may with well-grounded confidence put certain researches on the sun as related to 
" 1 the endurance of the new the stars L’Annuaire”’ continues to be 
! Al an ite, of one thing we may the most compact manual for scientific in- 
! well assured—that there is no avenue | formation anywhere published 
nce} he electron theory, as it Is eX- | are, pamphlets have recently been is- 
inded this Del volume, through | sued by the director of the Solar Observa- 
which o . ) easily gain an acquain | tory on Mount Wilson, California, Prof. 
with all the phenomena Of ote ¥ | George E. Hale. The first is his report, 
with the Seebeck eff he Thomson ef iken from the fifth Year Book of the Car- 
Py er eft he Hall effect, the |} negie Institution of Washington, for the 
; n efter Leduc effect, the | yaar , nding September 30, 1906. It is illus- 
1 us " and all the and render rated, and records a number of interesting 
hei nsh , nother as famil idvances. He announces a gift of $45,000 
minds as the f all our aunts | from John D. Hooker for a mirror 100 
phew nd n on cond cous- | inches in diameter and fifty feet focal 
and ' ' sormer wi here | iength Already the observatory possesses 
i . Ibjes hat are 1 sixty-inch reflector, and its work is so 
u I but to our average read satisfactory that this larger one is pecu- 
“ nmend th is mo accurately | liarly welcome Completion of the instru- 
g! | bable want ment is not expected before the end of four 
years, during which time it is hoped that 
| | ely of M wcopy'’ (The Mac funds for its mounting will be forthcoming 
in Co), t S \. E. Wright Ss a scl he first of the other two pamphlets relates 
f , on th yptical technique of ilso to the new 100-inch reflector, and the 
) D exclusiv of actual micro- | ynd »> a verticalc@lostat telescope which 
work and udy rhe theme js illus- | o be employed on certain solar problems 
! p by an exhaustive series | for which present appliances are not es- 
rin leading from mple to more pecially adapted 
™ ul pro - iminating In Circulars 123 and 124 of Harvard College 
; ition of the actual stage-p! Observatory are concerned with (1) photo- 
' nagnified image. Eighteen full ’ 
graphs of very faint stars, and (2) stars 
| | ila numbe of text 
having peculiar spectra; also eighteen new 
:' y care 2. variable stars Information is frequently 
. ; nd of the volume are add desired regarding extremely faint stars, and 
ub aid » tne lucidation of this dim astronomers having collections of photo- 
, An exhau ee eaves graphs showing these objects are urged to 
with ting at praise for th publish their material, or to send the in- 
vhich mart a ee formation to Cambridge 
i rf h rbje ken y micro 
oe h work extends Volume Il. of the Annals of the Royal Ob- 
; ve me 1) «will obtain ervatory of Edinburgh, just received, con- 
' oer 2 ir conception | ‘@ins a catalogue of stars for the epoch 
' _ but many useful hin fo i840, based on a new and independent re 
ho /p mas nd 1 luction of the meridian observations made 
. ; — it the old site of the observatory on Calton 
- Pe en ey Hill by Thomas Henderson, the first as- 
onomer royal for Scotland 
} i*hy il Laboratory of the University 
' P Der. Ho Kamerlingh On rhe first volume of memoirs from a new 
, r of the laboratory, have just observatory at Tortosa in Spain has been 
sred. and well maintain the charactet ied The institution is under the di- 
¢ the , rh ial note of the f on of Father R. Cirera, S.J., and at- 
{ this, perhaps the greatest, centre tached to a college of Jesuit fathers. The 
mente work it he world is thor p nt volume announces that the observa- 
a aoensest 4 few titles will vy has been established largely to study 
, ; ef the series: A Modi he relationship between solar activity and 
‘ "ey wtat for temperatures I rial phenomena of an electric and 
b ) ) deg Purification nag character 
( ( sling and Compression England has an Association for the Pro- 
| 7 n Bathe of Constant Temper notion of Flight To be certain that no 
, f Liquid Hydrogen; Com mercenary or merely commercial motives 
fil r mo-Element Constantin hall have influence, its successes will be 
! livdrogen Thermometet All pra illy handed over to the nation free 
KEnelial in an early number, Pro feo The provisional committee includes 
0 5 h reasons for prefer- | the Hon. C. A. Parsons, F.R.S Sir Wil- 
i i h im the Communi liam Crookes, F.R.S., and Major B. F. § 
, | Baden-Powell rhe latter, now president of 
. a hs he Lonel he Acronautical Society, explains in the 
se ofan —_ annuaire As London Times how this new association is 
1omia Météorologique by Camille o differ from the earlier club Its appeal 
Pin mene nel or 100 . st hand. In for funds will be to the public, its results 
dd ’ } lata and Information | f°" them 
‘ l he f ted in theme ol An Oceanographical Laboratory was for- 
' | uu , may | nentioned | mally opened in Edinburgh on January 16 
} ipl ! f importan One of | with an address by the Prince of Monaco 
hem late » th liameter of Venus by The gathering together and arrangement 
Houg le la OGrye The econd is a note | of the material have been going on for 
} h am write upon. the fifteenth yn years and represent the work of eight 
of the International Geodetic Asso clentific expeditions in the Arctic and Ant 
1 at Budapesth last September The irctic seas 








The (Geographical Journal for February 
contains, under the felicitous title “The 
Snows of the Nile,” the Duke of the 


Abruzzi's account of his exploration of Mt 
Ruwenzori given to the Royal Geographical 
Society month 


last “The principal results 


we have already published. It is illustrat- 
ed by a map and six plates. J. 8S. Gardiner 
contributes information in regard to the in- 


the 
especially vanilla, of the 


habitants and agricultural products, 
Seychelles archi- 
history, fauna, 
link be- 


in- 


pelago, as well as to its 


Since it possible 


it 


and flora is a 
India Africa, 
numerable problems 
and the student of evolution and geograph- 
had 
it 
appears to be producing, out of French and 


tween and presents 


to the oceanographer 


ical distribution Having apparently 


no human inhabitants till modern times, 


Anglo-Saxon elements and blacks from In- 


dia, Madagascar and every part of Africa, 
a new race of mankind with a peculiar 
tongue. The archipelago is absolutely free 
from fever and malaria In a population 


of 21,000 nearly half the deaths are from old 


age. Other articles are a summary of the 
results of a nine years’ survey and explo- 
ration in northern and central China by 
Lieut.-Col. Wingate, and notes of a jour- 
ney through the western Himalayas by Dr. 
T. G. Longstaff 

In the National Geographic Magazine tor 


February our minister to Ecuador, the Hon. 
J. Lee, from the 
principal 
and diligence to Quito 
of 
reety of climate and agricultural products, 
and the 
and corn on the high 


gives an account of a trip 


seaport, Guayaquil, by railway 


Owing to the great 


differences elevation there is every va- 


from cocoa, cotton, bananas in 


coast land to wheat 


plateaux these industries 
he emphasizes the 
rhe 
nares 
Miss 


lem 


For developing 
of 
burning 


foreign capital 
Be- 
by 


need 


bathing and ghats at 


India described 


R 


are graphically 
The 


duration 


E 
of 


Scidmore important prob- 
coal 

by 
Sur- 


dia- 


the of our 
discussed 
of 


aid 


supply 
M. R 


vev 


intelligently 


is 
the Geological 
of 
from which we 
of Montana are 
other State 
“appalling” in- 
the 


Campbell 


with the several 


chart learn 
fields 
those 
His conclusion is that 
of 
ninety years be maintained,”’ our coal will 
be hun- 
of 
illus- 
of 


grams and a 
that “‘the 


extensive 


more 


” 


coal 
of 
if the 
during 


than any 


crease consumption past 


practically exhausted within one 
dred An 


Scott's “Voyage of the Discovery” 


years.’ interesting review 


is 


trated by twenty remarkable pictures 


Antarctic scenery. 


Prof. Henri Moissan, who last December 
received the Nobel prize for his experi- 
ments in the isolation of fluorine, his re- 


searches into its nature, and his application 
of 
died last 


electric furnace to scientific uses, 


week Wednesday, after 
He was born in Paris 


the 
an opera- 


tion for appendicitis 


in 1852, and in 1879 he became connected 
with the Beole supérieure de pharmacie in 
Paris Later he was professor of mineral 
chemistry at this institution He won the 


Lacaze prize in 1887 for his valuable experi- 
which he was the first 
liquefy His most striking 
success the artificial production 
diamonds by the sudden cooling of molten 
silver impregnated with carbon 

More practical was his simplifi- 


ments with fluorine 


to isolate and 


was of 


iron 
(1893-94) 


or 


cation of the production of acetylene gas. 
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He wrote many articles on the results of his ? nkinge of tl ‘ - , g 
researches, beginning with “Etude de la | of the sermon ove ) ’ f+) — 
respiration végétale,’’ 1874 man who had mutilated } f ft mo , l 
, \ finest bit ! , | 
Prof. Alfred Kirchhoff, naturalist and 75 Nt : H ne 
ll the closing ene } By ang P me ‘ , , 
geographer, has died at Leipzig Born in aes ! 16 . iu med ‘ 
} ) +) 
1838, he studied at Jena and Bonn. and in ashed a -_ t : 
1873 was appointed professor of geography ous. Speaking broadly) i tha ‘ 
fr s o } 
at Hall Among his books are Schul from fi la : : . f . 
botanik Schulgeographie and “Schulz . ' » meV ' 
gebiete des deutschen Reichs.”’ ts much in the middl ! ‘ . ' 
b! and » subord y) ‘ i 
A committee representing the city and literatu . hea . ha , 
university of Bologna and numbering tu } 
Ti v Consequet ly } id 
among its members many distinguished for- T , \ 
ilthoug? king a , : 
eign scholars, has sent invitations to th ng , _ ’ lu 0 
colleges and universities of this country to mall account as drama a re bra 
join in commemorating the three-hundredth gible a » manifentatio . M , 
I ] ‘ Ss. I the e | { | ‘ I rhe 
anniversary of th leath of h emin \ or one o V0 4 t . 
( nese I I ft j se it < } . 
Bologne naturalis Ulis Aldrovandi pirit of the poem was cauel h as th lume ‘ 7 
The exercises will be held June 12, 1907, the fight with the Boye and ; : ‘ \\ 
assumed birthday of thé University of rhe lewitimate effect of An ial Sina " 
Be rné : } 
logna missed, Mr. Mansfield not grasping tt “ 
} ? 
sp of It ic ng | ! ' ’ 
ippeared Oo be more anx } has 
good will of the audience hat ) ” ' acne wie . ‘ 
Drama he significance of the chara Whet! ing the t ' pia 
i stage performance f | ‘ i slits . . ' 
work, in whole o pa ! ib , . ; y= , : 
MANSFIELD IN “PEER GYNT h f at in I n ipp 1 useful his carding fing 
iit I s a) Ln ‘ > ' i fl 
. ‘ } . . . ! iu 1a ‘ 
Richard Mansfield’s stage version of o ms present exp n ' 
, Maa ! 
Peer Gynt’’—at all events it is called the judged by $ success, W 
: , 
Richard Mansfield acting version—which bed chiefly i se 
i ’ } 
was produced in the New Amsterdam Thea uM 
end rh ! iH i 
tre on Monday evening, must have proved On March 4, Ben Greet playe will be ha } » la ha " 
a bitter offence, or a great disillusionment | gin their season at the Garden Theatr i eine a 7 ; 
to the majority of Ibsen worshippers, who offering Shakespears with a maximum of mpetuou . pe - a ys , 
, ann ad - on tnes | 
had assembled in great force to witness it | text and a minimum of scenic adornment H xpre , generally either ga 
To the ordinary theatregoer, unversed in | Mr. Greet will begin here witt The Me brilliant, o ntimental and n 
the Norwegian drama, it must have brought chant of Venice.” which will be followed by urpr ne how he har] Dae 
disappointment and probably bewilderment Macbeth As You Like It and “Juliu trine H vie mat i 
Seldom have managerial mountains in labor | @,,.4, In Holy Week he wil awiee Oe H. , ase 
P > é 1 fee > t é se . . 
produced a much feebler dramatic mouse | “Everyman when the leading charact< ey tick _o Gower , 
The » fact is thi > Stage adaptat | 
rhe simple fact is that the stage adaptation | i); p, played by a young man AT eniy emo She shee I f 
of the work has been conceived and carried } , a , . toon : 
Only two weeks more remain of he en a vinnie ’ = ‘ 
out upon entirely wrong principles, al- | Won . . 
’ |} gagement of Miss Julia Marlowe and KE. H ilies . ‘ 
though it does not follow that even the | ~ : , vad thet a ea ! 
| Sothern at the Lyric Theatre in general . ; 
most judicious treatment could convert an | the hat » the hea Mend 
| it has proved successful, not only in an . aoe 
essentially undramatic satirical poem into | indeniably grea Perhat he w 
: . _ ee artistic, but in a commercial sens« rhe ——- = . 
an effective play Peer Gynt’ is for the ha faller nto mporary egl ! 
, |} house has been full at every performance ; sae , 
library, not for the stage. Under the most h o hough natural la 
. the public, as usual, showing itself ready to 
favorable circumstances it would be almost - hown wh a ga 
support drama of a higher quality than that 
impossible to get much of its broader mean- ae of ithe me king asy 
: which is ordinarily provided The demand i 
ing across the footlights, while the satir« ma m he tomy het ; 
for Shakespeare is particularly noteworthy : 
and the humor in it leave too much to the ' f » th mpl infu 
Mi Mason i 
imagination to exercise their fu!l force in The death is announced, at the age Of | ) owed leveline { Mendelssohn's mel 
the theatre As for the finer poetical and | eighty-four years, of the veteran English vedic but fail Oo ca ittention to the fa 
literary qualities, they, of course, disappear acto Arthur Augustus Wood. the associa —_ , h melod harm which plead 
or, at most, survive only in a very weaken f most of the famous plays f at leas mo oquently , he estoration f 
ed degree two generations He was a highly intel vai . . ar favo » th la 
It would be difficult to exaggerate the in gent and useful performs n aimos ’ , nelo ug 
justice which Ibsen has suffered Even | Variety of comedy. He supported Ma ud 
those who least admire him must resent | and the elder Fa - ' ‘ igo ¢ Schirme p 
such reckless misrepresentation. The ear! Dr. Max Nordau’s play A Question of Catalogue of Musical Literature and The 
' * , ‘ , i 
ier acts, with all the troll business—which | Honor,”’ has been translated by Mr Mar sl Wort making a pamphlet of 
seems rather puerile in action for all its J. Safford. and will soon be published by : vith pecial section levoted 
satirical significance—are given in some lohn W. Luce & Co. of Boston , ‘ man and French book fa 
Engl } reermat ( ene ’ 
thing like their proper shape, although 1 : rh smpt 
‘ va ty jee I x } . pus 
many of the more serious and significant . ; pris ' led t . 
° ’ now ” 1 ) ite { ‘ 
' age > t rt f dignity to 
passages, which lend a so °o 4 7 Jlement of 61 page ontaining a list of the 
what yxtherwise rather trivial, are sup Vi ' i 
ha is ¢ ‘ i} I USILC, npo _ publ calior of he vyeat 1% 
pressed, but, in the last half of the drama ; e " emeenent rhe 
“> indetr i atm ‘ ane 
seene after scene is skeletonized or thrown silly follow 
P mo mpo tant tf are j i rf 
out altogether, without reference to sense Thirty Piano Compositions by Fel VMendels ca teal 
r by a few tine of ommen wh ) help 
or proportion. Only a few of these ruthl wohn. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co. $1.50 | ble guid 
’ : make he catalogue ‘ vValuatvi x 
cuts can be mentioned here Scarcely any Phere was a time when every chool , 
vudents an amateu 
thing is left of Peer's soliloquies in the girl was singing the songs of Mendelssohn ' 
desert after the destruction of his yacht; the | and playing his Song Withou Words Oscar Hammersten —— . 
’ ‘ ‘ et ne 
entire Anitra episode is cut out together on the planoforte That wa during hi operas that once wet i : 
‘ . ‘ q he } f mo 
with the Memnon, Sphynx, and Madhouse | lifetime and the quarter-century following 0 last very long n =e as 
| , ] ! 
‘ lik th h ‘ 


scenes; the shipwreckin dentendsa with the his death Then came a eaction \ prerie te 








! f Thoma Mignon and 
be norah Phe nierest mn the 
Theor ype which had a fairly good ca 
flee for two paying audiences 
vt 1) rah with a mediocre cas 
1 ¥ oO ich audience, wherefore 
} na n wisely decided to drop all but 
he se nd act (together with the plendid 
h chorus) and present that on 
iturday « ning. together witt Cavalleria 
i inn ind the fift? ict of Faus 
\ ? sional procedure like h loes no 
harm to art, and it must be con 
} h whol M Hamme 
} kept h performance at a high 
It herefore, a pleasure 
he " that the financial sults 
h f eason have been ufficiently 
ne 0 wi il ! making iT 
i f i un iso! More at 
! promise to be paid next 
mw Wage opera As a sam 
Ne i to have Che Fiving Dutch 
th a ist including Mme Melba 
1 MM. Dalmore ind Renaud On Melba 
nigt th Manhattan is always crowded 
l zramme for the eventh concert of 
Vhitharmonic Society at Carnegie Hall 
f oot ind Saturday evening, in 
humant Manfred overture 
“l ! ol Italia ymphony, Grieg 
peo piano-forts oncerte which will be 
played by Mime sama ff. and Beethoven 
nore overiu 
Lover fa coppella singing will have the 
ppeo it of hearing wred and ular 
I he choir of the Musical Art 
rhu lay evening March 
whe he econd concert of the fourteenth 
be given in Carnegie Hall Ex 
he old Flemish and German 
i 1 of tItaliar ind Russian and 
( np f more modern days 
An Ave Maria’ by Men 
} f ght-pa choru oli, and 
! ! Klegy t Beethoven, with 
N | t t, will be giver 
\rt 
Vv I Hudson 
! with 
\ } } \ y 
b & : 
I ‘ " m 
rh book ! 
able ! h 
4 ia ruld 
N ' ' 
aphie pla 
rhe 
nea 
‘“ i \ 
: he } ind narrower Yet no pre 
th 1} the feature hould keep 
" x x the book for 
‘ } hapter | probably help a person 
who Ww iid I ww what wise and experienced 
collector ir n earch f rhe chapter 
gla va for exampl which we ‘ 
lect almost at random contains a 


surprising amount of useful suggestion 


Only now and then a very well 


student will note some omis 


informed 
on The 


not methodical; the qualities and peculiati- 


arrangement to be sure, is 
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**Bohe- 
rest 


ie of cut-glass, engraved glass 


mian glass, Venice glass, and the 


i not treated under separate heads, as in 
1 book of reference For this chapter there 
y-nine separate photographs repre- 
senting perhaps sixty different objects, ar- 
half- 


large enough 


anged on sixteen plates; and these 


tones are fairly good, and aré 
Among the 
very splendid or 
pieces as the 
in the better shops and 


to illustrate the text speci- 


mens there are few of 


precious wares; but such 


collector may find 


now and then at auction sales, are well 
presented 

Chapter i. deals with  furniture—side- 
boards and dining-tables; ii., pottery and 


some ither modern porcelains—Spode and 
Parian, Bristol, and Crown-Derby; iii re- 
turns to furniture, such as chairs, arm- 
chairs, and sofas iv glass v chests 


wrought iron and wood, cupboards and cab- 


inets; vi brass hollow-war and candle- 


sticks 


is put after 


Pewter does not follow next, but 
two detached chapters on wood- 
en furniture and one on pottery, as well as 
he essay on old clocks And so, by a 


disorderly 


ter xiii at last, and 


advance one reaches chap- 


some potteries of 


speciat' kinds—Staffordshire dogs, Crown- 


Derby shepherdesses, Pennsylvania birds, 


poodle from the Bennington 


1 cow and a 


works in Vermon and cottage-ornaments 


ind toys of various 


lhe book is evidently the 


pr ovenience 


work of a prac- 


d and ardent pursuer of this peculiar 
game one moreover, who can point to 
what exists in old books about his favor- 

port The extracts from Elizabethan 


and Jacobean authors, for instance, are 


much » th purpose And yet the space 
weupied by athe less borders might 
‘ I filled with car il footnotes. There 
i ill . of illustration ind a satis- 

fa ’ lex 
\ took rf English Gardens,” 
M. R. Gloag, illustrated by Katharine 
Montagu Wya is published by the Mac- 
mille Co It more than possibile that 
h tex yf thi ritrar ve yluime was 
“ el » fi the p ures ind hence 
surprising that there is 
, nist he und thers But de- 
p mpertect codrdination, the treat- 
idmirable in its way The formal, 
ometrical, style of laying out gardens 
has more than once been irried to excess 


Largely owing to the fact that the formal 


y iken all in all 3s rather more 

, o-called natural, or Eng- 

and alway suggests extrava- 

" has | yme a favorit imong the 
idd i, who de re to impress their 
Ibo Italian garden is m0 of 

h itio 1 mprop tlled, are 
! > th oi fa no 1 mate 

! her kis 10 nil in ver be 
propitiou Pher ha ! nevitabl 
i ) ivor of a mor iatural method 

" h ha n irn b mm murd the 
fon [ itural com i a le- 

| » a licen f ing! and 

ich In revol igain ex me for 
naliam, some architecta have gone so far 
is to reject all hint of it a few roth in 
England and France, have even destroyed 
1 formal garden in order that the space 
might be rvered by the other type It is 
agains i bac radicalism tha i aD 
hor and iat protest, and th nike out 





branch of decorative 
irt is the gollen mean more to be desired-—- 
Trollope: Dee- 


orete coustructions, but do not construct 


a good case In no 


* mean well «xpressed by 


lecoratioas 


Home Woods and 
Charles 
Robin- 
garden 
He is an attractive writer, who 
to put sound advice in a tell- 
ing form, and hence, both as editor and as 
author, has had a 
thusiastic amateurs 


“The Garden Beautiful 


Home Landscape” (imported by 
Scribner's Sons), is another of W 
son's interesting contributions to 
literature 


knows how 


large following of en- 
The only trouble with 
his books is the marked tendency to repe- 
well be avoided 


tition; but this 


where allied 


cannot 
subjects are under considera- 
tion. The present volume is more or less 
composite, as if articles from diverse maga- 
brought together without 
much regard to order or duplication But, 
for all this, the book will serve an admir- 


able purpose in directing greater attention 


zines had been 


to the treatment of woods on large estates 
for the sake 
utility In many instances thé woods con- 
of the 


ought to afford 


of beauty rather than mer 


stitute the most important feature 


home landscape, and they 


gratification to all who are brought into 


contact with them. Mr. Robinson has been 
singularly successful in beautifying an es- 
tate; much of the counsel 


and no doubt 


here given is based not only upon his ex- 
tensive acquaintance with current horticul- 
literature, but 
The 
itself, in that it has 
other 
filled 
photo- 


arboricultural 
large 
ume is in a class by 
Practically 
treatise on gardening is 


tural and 


upon his own experience vol- 


no illustrations every 
recent well 


with excellent reproductions of 


graphs either in color or in plain black and 


white 


Salomon Reinach, in a recent address be- 


fore the Académie des Inscriptions, has 
presented in a new light the two versions of 
Rocks 


In the Louvre-example, generally accepted 


Leonardo da Vinci's Virgin of the 
the angel looks out of the 
kneeling St 
National Gal- 
usually regarded as a copy by Ambro- 


as the original, 


picture and points at the 
John; in the version of the 
lery 
gio da Predis, the angel looks towards the 
Child 


tration an 


This brings about a certain concen- 
evident improvement in the 
composition, and the fact has been used to 
prove that Leonardointroduced this amend- 
replica M 
different 


pose of th 


in the cartoon for the 
lead 


suggests that the 


ment 
Reinach's 
result He 


angel in the 


studies him to a 


was topical, 


Florentine 


Paris 
intended for 


angel points to the ador 


picture 
yveing peculiarly 
worshippers. The 
ng St. John, their patron saint, and bids 
them emulate him in worship of the Sav- 
When Predis made the 


a Milanese parish this gesture was 


jour Ambrogio da 
( opy for 
‘orrection 


lack of 
Inciden 


changed less aS a conscious 
than in view of its comparative 
meaning in the Lombard capital 

illy this theory confirms the prevailing 
that the Paris Madonna is the earlier 
before 


also gives an instructive 


view 


ind was painted Leonardo went to 


Milan in 1483; and 
example of a highly 


sensitive genius con- 


forming itself to what we too secornfully 
think extra-artistic considerations M 
Reinach’s lecture is published in epitome tn 


La Chronique des Arta for January 19 


An important canvas by Baldovinetti has 
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by Odoardo H. Giglioli, who describes 
picture in the Rasseqna d' Arte for Febru Z l ra 
ary ju 

It is planned to remove to the Hall of 
the David, in the Accademia, Florence Ady, 94,50 , ® 


certain works of Michelangelo at presen 


ng Riv God ntly led by 
neighboring Istituto di Belle Arti. Throug! 


he generosity of the King, the fou inf ' - 


L 
f. 
— 
L 
< 


*« 


ounces that excava ms at Thebes hav 
uught to light the iins of what 
lieved to have been the palace f King ; ° ‘ - be . : 
Cadmu the legendary founder of Thebe . :, 
Some remains of the ancient walls of th 
Cadmea, the acropolis of ancient Thebes 
were visible as late as 1890, but seem sin 
» have lisappeared Leak who visited 
rhebes in 1805, speaks of having seen thirty 
yards of ruined walls, more than twenty 


gl fe n thickness, the masonry 


stone not unlik that of ancient Tiryn oecent 
rhe repo from Athens indicates that 
hin the acropolis bounded by The Betrothal, $1,50 
scovered. The clear \ il Christ 


ng of the Cadmea would be of great valu London, on Februar is 


pala¢ wit 
these walls has been d 
n supplying us with another ““Mycenmwan heur Li | ‘ | ' i 
acropolis The undertaking, however bleau, brought £ 

made especially difficult by the fact tha were rid for j 


modern Thebes is built on that site Dout £ 331 Do { ( ' i 


Among the dealers’ exhibitions of art in \ , *h 
this city may be noted early English mas - 
ters at Ehrich’s till March 1; oils by Ir and mod i p ! 
ving R. Wiles, Arthur Hoeber, Paul Corn : J 
oyer, Frank Fowler, Lyall Carr, M. Pete the more notable pieces were f . 2 
on, Richard Maynard, F. J. Wiley, Fred | Cuyp, A Dutch Farm, $ 6s . 

l.. Stoddard, and Georgia T. Fry, at Pow Portrait of Miss W ; Ml 

I's till March 1; paintings by Ernest C. | Happy Cottagers, $14 
Peixotto at Clausen till Mareh 2; re \t a ile of old 
cent paintings by T. W. Dewing and D Drouot in Par on | 
W r'ryon at Montross’s till March 9% Portrait of a Young 

James P. Silo conducted in this city o ind blue ish, brought 41, ! ¢ 
Friday and Saturday night an auction of | "4ud’s Portrait of 0 ven 
143 paintings collected by Eugéne Fischhof : , aan me lransvaa 
The highest price paid was $23,600 for Nat ‘ 
tier portrait of Mme. Adelaide, daught: -_ $400. 000 OF It comm ; 
of Louis XV.; and the next highest price, |: mance, , efore, narka 
$23,050, for Corot’s Don Quixote The total an! 
1mount received from the sale was $293,845 f the 
\mong the more interesting prices were th 
following: A. Monticelli, Féte dans un Pare, PRICI ; n } ; M 
$1,700; F Thaulow The River, $1 ‘ —_ — \ 

600 Cazin, Landscape, $3,000; Fromen follow 
tin, Moorish Caravan in Camp — ble frequ y q y ” 
$8 500: Diaz. Visit to he Gypsie ; ' ’ ' 
$9,400; La Fée des Fleurs, $3,900; J. B rapid decline tn the va f gol 
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ind the number of adequate to carry on the work, Chinese | tures add to the demand for metals and 
! 0 were imported. The real owners of | building materials; railways with more 
, of tl u m s are largely men who are rich stuff to carry have to buy more cars and 
y hat y ) ! tlread ind whose purchase of necessaries | rails, and so long as demand for all these 
, n . af < hang ‘ not be increased in proportion to the | products outruns supply, prices go up 
| f ! 1 ! l w gold output. Such new buying power | This, within due and reasonable limita- 
! f hay reated by the increased gold pro- | tions, is the connection between increasing 
? ! loes not therefore wholly or chief- gold output and rising prices. The mistake 
P slifleat ge on commodities. Its beneficia- | commonly made lies in supposing that the 
iry nowa ire large buyers of securities, and to | one is a necessary and inevitable result of 
ie W 1 n he enlarged demand, enormous| the other In the five-year period from 
+ - ; | ‘ 
! t! igh ‘mou f new securities are issued, chief- | 1886 to 1890 inclusive, the world produced 
1 off y 3 ng of old stocks doubled or treb- | $564,474,000 gold, and, in general, those were 
B 1 by the process of “watering years of trade expansion In the next five 
t uf In other words, although some real ef- | years, ending with 1895, $814,736,000 gold 
1 tl Lime fe is produced on demand and prices for | was produced, yet those were years of 
’ t wu Ly rmmodities, through the simple fact that | pusiness reaction. commercial panic, and 
f ft tors in mine shares have been thus | falling prices. If supply of commodities, 
form uddenly enriched, the influence is easy tO | grown or manufactured, overtakes demand, 
fluence exaggerate A much more obvious and di- | prices will cease to rise; they may even 
reased t result may be traced through the flow | as in 1857, decline violently in the face of a 
to buy if the new gold into the vaults of banks |} maximum gold production, and lead the 
! what | It do not always follow that banks will | way to a period of actual depression 
! lit fa nd more freely and that business will | 
ma grow more active, merely because bank re- 
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